


















MECHANICALLY-PICKED, TRASHY COTTON 


Hot air currents separate fine trash from lint; fluff and 
brighten the cotton. Foreign matter ... grass, leaf and 
yj other long trash slide out with hulls and sticks. Repeat 
this 3 times, and you see why Triple Thermex gives you 
cleaner cotton to gin, better opened . . . and better final 
result. 

Couple this with the rest of the advanced Lummus 
Ginning System, including Double Moting, Multi-Jet 
... and Super-Jet final cleaning ...and you have lint 
‘living up to the spinning quality cotton buyers demand 
these days. Write for Bulletin #619. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS COLUMBUS e« GEORGIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Especially Designed to 
Handle Medium or Roughly Picked Cotton 


This efficiently designed and strongly built machine has seven 
serrated dise cylinders and seven spiked drum cylinders, plus a re- 
claiming unit. Seed cotton is carried upwards through the Cleaner 
between these rows of cylinders. This Cleaner has no screens under 
cleaning cylinders, a feature that eliminates the possibility of loss in 
efficiency due to screens hairing over. 


We invite you to write for Bulletin 190-B 
which gives complete descriptive details 





Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post O fice at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 












cotton insect control? 
check Mathieson first 
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For early season, mid season, and late season cotton insect control... check 


your Mathieson dealer first for high quality cotton sprays and dusts. For best 
results, follow a consistent schedule as recommended by your state authorities. 


MATHIESON AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Division of Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


SALES OFFICES: Baltimore 3, Maryland; Houston 2, Texas; Jackson, Mississippi; Lebanon, Pa. 


MATHIESON Little Rock, Arkansas; Phoenix, Arizona; St. Louis 2, Missouri; Williamston, No. Carolina. 
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REINFORCED) 





Secrets scisansie 





DixistEEL Cotton Ties — favorite with ginners for more 
than 50 years —now come to you with new, reinforced 
DixistEEL Buckles. 

Made from our own, special-analysis steel and rolled to 
uniform thickness, width and finish, DixisteEL Cotton Ties 
are made to stand the gaff. No sharp edges. Easy to work. 


New, reinforced DixistEEL Buckles have an extra-heavy, 





extra-wide bead top and bottom. They won’t snap at the 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 


Standard bundles weigh approximate- 
ly 45 pounds and contain 30 ties— high-pressure presses. They seat firmly, are easy to thread, 
each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 
gauge, 11! feet long. Thirty buckles 
attached to each bundle. Sixty-poun 
ties oe are made. Both th tat Specify Dixtsteet Cotton Ties and Buckles. Order now. 
able without buckles. Buckles shipped 
in kegs or carload bulk lots. 


eye, even when dry, springy cotton is baled in modern, 


won't slide or cut the tie. 





made only by the 













COTTON TIES | 
AND BUCKLES (GLE OI a Ty Eh 
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Method: J cc. Amsco Hexane 
in open dish @ 90°F. 














Representative tests 
of Amsco Hexane... 





s 









A.P.I. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 









Specific Gravity (60° F) 6852 
Pounds/gallon (60° F) 5.703 
A.S.T.M Distillation 
1.B.P. 151° F, 
50% 154° F, 
90% 154° F, 
Dry Point 156° F, 
Vapor Pressure @ 100°F, psia 5.0 
Color, Saybolt 30 plus 
Corrosion pass 
Doctor Test sweet 





Acidity not acid 










All specifications shown are typical of general 
control specifications and subject to minor 
fluctuations. 








ith its narrower boiling range (151-156° ) 
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SCO Hexane 


7Ives a more even evaporation curve 


You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 
Amsco’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 
initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 

You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 

There are other good reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 
plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 
Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 
tainers used for this purpose only. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. CG-92. 







American Mineral 
Spirits Company 


CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA - BOSTOM - BUFFALO - CARTERET - CINCINMATE - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - FT. WAYNE 


GRAND RAPIDS - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE - MEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND - PROVIDENCE - SAM DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - TOLEDO - TORONTO, CANADA 
























NINE DISTINCT TYPES 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor List 


Volume 54 May 23, 1953 Number 11 
FOR THE 


ELEVATION OF a Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
FREE-FLOWING : plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 21, Texas 


BULK Fs 
MATERIALS a Officers and Editorial Staff 


RICHARD HAUGHTON B. P. RIDGWAY 
Vice-President and 
General Superintendent 
DICK HAUGHTON, Jr. WALTER B. MOORE 
President and Advertising Manager Assistant Editor 
operation in the BETTE HOLBROOK REED 
GEORGE H. TRAYLOR Editorial Assistant 
: Executive Vice-President and Washington Representative 
free-flowing bulk i Secretary-Treasurer (Editorial Only) 
‘al th b | ; : FRED BAILEY 
materia! that can be | IVAN J. CAMPBELL 744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Vice-President and Editor Washington 6, D. C. 


Chairman of the Board 
Designed for either 


vertical or inclined 


elevation of any 


conveyed by a 


horizontal screw e 


conveyor. Official Magazine of: 
The Rotor Lift is an all National Cottonseed Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ Association Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 


metal, dust-tight and Ginners’ Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association 
waterproof machine Arizona Ginners’ Association New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ 
5 ; Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association Association 
with fewer operating 


California Cotton Ginners’ Association Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 


parts than other The Carolinas Ginners’ Association Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 

similar units making 

The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press as the Offictal Magazine of the foregoing asso 

vations for officsal communications and news releases, but the associations are in 

no way responsible for the editorial expressions or policies contained herein 


for less maintenance 


and greater efficiency. 
e 


Subscription Rates: Domestic—I year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. 
Foreign—Latin-American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not 
accepted for “Iron Curtain” countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 


Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St., Dallas 21, Texas 





tHE CONTO™ Gm AMD OK mare 


The Cover 


A COTTON BOLL looks good enough 
to eat, so it’s not surprising that this 
youngster has her nose buried in a 
boll expecting a fragrant smell. She 
might be surprised to know that some- 
For Further Information and Details day, as a housewife, she'll be making 
fe a many yummy smelling things to eat 
. from the nutritious cottonseed food 
products that are hidden in the seed 
in that fluffy boll. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 


121) m READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
, OKLAHOMA Mm OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALJFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Yes, sir, Le Roi is ace-high with F. W. Urbish of 
Urbish Gin Company, Taylor, Texas. He ought to 
know engines — he’s had twenty-two years of gin 


ning experience. He's got three Le Roi engines 
now. With them, he enjoys a per-bale cost of only 


66 
® : 
e e 16¢, which is unusually low for that part of Texas 
) oO} 1S mM idea O Like Mr. Urbish, more ginners insist on Le 
Roi engines than on any other engine. A Le Roi 


is specially designed for the specific power require 
ments of cotton gins — and 1s built by a company 


° e 99 : 
a perfect gin engine. pom — exclusively in the heavy-duty en 


A Le Roi engine has the weight and stamina to 
operate dependably without costly breakdowns 
Yct it takes less floor space than other engines of 
similar horsepower rating 

There's a Le Roi engine that's right for your 
operation, Sizes range from 40 to 450 hp. You 
can use low-cost natural gas, butane, or propane 

Have a Le Roi distributor show you a Le Roi 
installation — and see for yourself how Le Roi 


| engineering assures lowest-cost power 
| F-40 





le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
PROMPT SERVICE © LOW FUEL COST © LESS DOWNTIME © CONSERVATIVE RATING ®Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, La. 
@ Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. © Tri State 
Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. @ Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas. 





LE ROI COMPANY »* Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio * Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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FARMER’S GIN CO. Reports: 


"Our ERIEZ Transition Magnet 


Increased Production... 
Saved us Thousands of 
Dollars Last Season!" 


“We consider the ERIEZ Transition Magnet 
the most profitable piece of equipment we 
added to our gin in 1952. The magnet pulled 
at least 400 pounds of tramp iron from the 
1.074 bales we ginned., It has saved us thou- 
sands of dollars by eliminating fires, increas- 
ing production and preventing machinery 
damage! The satisfaction of knowing that 
our ginning equipment is protected from 
tramp iron damage is also worth a great 
deal in peace of mind !” 
J. F. Ward, Manager 

Farmer's Gin Co., Rosenberg, Texas 





Pictured above is an ERIEZ Transition Magnet 
installed at the discharge of a Tower Drier. 


ERIEZ Offices Throughout the Cotton Belt 


Brown-Steele Co. H. H. Hersey Co. 
Dallas, Texas Greenville, S. C. 
California Milling Supply B. A Pietri 
Lynwood, Calif. Richmond, Va. 
Capstick & Co. Power-Mac Corp. 

St. Louis, Mo San Francisco, Calif. 
C. W. Dean & Assoc. C. D. Sutton 
Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. 


L. P. Zumstein, Port Orange, Fla 


Write TODAY for 


Fe Free Gin Magnet Bulletin 


ERIEZ Transition Magnet is a 16- 
gauge housing easily adapted to 
the discharge end of any Tower 
Drier. A powerful, permanent 
magnet is hinged to the bottom of 
the transition which makes for 
easy cleaning. Flow of material 
impinges against face of magnet, 
stopping “tramp iron” and pre- 
venting its going on to damage 
subsequent machinery. A sturdy 
glass panel, providing easy inspec- 
tion of tramp iron accumulation, 
is located atop the unit directly 


over the magnet face. 





ERIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Magnet Drive « Erie, Pennsylvania 


8 
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She: “And darling, you will think of 
me always won’t you?” 

He: “I cannot lie to you. Occasionally 
through the years I might wonder if the 
Yanks have a chance to win another 
pennant.” 

eee 


“How did your brother die?” 

“He fell through some scaffolding.” 

“What was he doing?” 

“They were hanging him.” 

eee 
If there’s anything worse than a waffle 
that’s cold 
Or mashed potatoes three days old, 
It’s suddenly meeting a fat old hen 
That you loved in high school in 
nineteen-ten. 
eee 

Motoring across a very dreary stretch 
of the country, the salesman stopped be- 
fore a run-down gasoline station. A 
single dejected-looking attendant stood 
beside the gas pump, doing nothing and 
enjoying it. 

The motorist leaned out the window, 
of his car and called: “Hey, what do you 
call this dog-gone, dried-up broken-down 
hell hole?” 

The dejected-looking one pondered the 
question briefly, scratched his head and 
said, “That’s near enough.” 

e & J 


Housewife: “Are these eggs strictly 
fresh?” 

Grocer (to his clerk): “Feel of those 
eggs, Jim, and see if they’re cool enough 
to sell yet.” 

eee 


A girl is never handicapped by her 
family tree if her form is willowy. 
eee 
A teacher asked the class to give her 
some examples of fractions, such as 
“half a loaf,” “a tenth of a dollar.” One 
bright boy raised his hand and an- 
nounced: “My father came home last 
night with a fifth.” 
eee 
Asked how he achieved such natural, 
delicate flesh tints on his nudes, the 
painter Renoir is said to have replied, 
“I just keep painting and painting until 
I feel like pinching—then I know it’s 
right.” 
eee 


“And what will you do, little girl, 
when you are as big as your mother?” 
“Diet.” 
eee 
Edna: “My husband is in the Navy. 
He has had so few leaves that when he 
comes home he almost seems like a 
stranger.” 
Erma: “My, how thrilling!” 
eee 


The less cover a girl has, the more 
likely she is to be a cover girl. 
eee 


He was a playful middleaged wolf. 
Seating himself close to a cute little 
blond on the bus, he leaned over and 
asked: “Where have you been all my 
life?” 

She looked at him coolly and replied: 
“Well, for most of it, I wasn’t born.” 
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Link-Belt BULK-FLO combines 
feeding - conveying - - elevating... 


\\ | OVERFLOW SPOUT 


Se 


fe 





~~ ea HORIZONTAL BULK-FLO 


WITH SEPARATE 
L-PATH CONVEYING AND ELEVATING BULK-FLO ”~~™ os Lge BZ F AND SLIDE ue 
DELIVERS TO HORIZONTAL BULK-FLO FOR ' 
MOVEMENT TO FINAL PROCESSING 








% LOOP-LOADING BULK-FLO 
ELEVATES 10 HORIZONTAL 
DISTRIBUTING BULK-FLO’ 
HORIZONTAL BULK-FLO 
CONVEYS FROM 
PRELIMINARY PROCESSING ‘ 
In this processing plant one loop-loading and two horizontal 
BULK-FLOS convey material from one operation to another and 
distribute it to storage bins. Two more horizontals ond one 
L-path then move it from storage to final processing. 


to cut your handling costs 


ow—with one fully enclosed assembly—you can replace 
N several handling units in less space ... at lower cost. 
BULK-FLO combines three functions in one, offers true ver- 
satility in bulk material handling. 

Operating independently of internal pressure, its solid flights 
provide positive, variable movement of material even at less 
than full capacity. BULK-FLO is gentle, too—individual “com- 
partments” protect the material. 

There's a wide range of designs that can be engineered to 
match your system requirements. For complete information, 
call your Link-Belt office, or mail the handy coupon included 
Fully or partially loaded —Link-Belt BULK- here for your copy of Book 2475 
FLO provides positive, gentle movement of 
material. Self-clearing through intermediate 
runs, it prevents contamination. 











LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Address your nearest office 


é ns 
Li NK cf ©. } A Bulk-Fle Please send me immediately a free copy of 
WV, ae your 28-page BULK-FLO Book 2475 


Jame 
BULK-FLO [| a 
FEEDERS - CONVEYORS - ELEVATORS } ’ wee 
‘ , Addres 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Phila- cet City Zn State 
delphia, Colmar, Pa., Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Springs (South 


‘ 53% ¢ . 
Africa), Sydney (Australia) . Sales Offices in Principal Cities ca ll ll ld ee Bd tilted 
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IN PHILLIPS 66 SOLVENTS 
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YUE PURITY OF THE HEXANE you buy can make 
I an important difference in the performance of 
your plant. Purity means efficiency. In Phillips 66 
Hexane there are no light ends to lose . . . no 
heavy residue. It’s all active solvent, clean and 
water-clear, with a typical boiling range of 5°. 
Phillips Petroleum Company maintains sepa- 
rate storage tanks, loading racks and tank cars, 
exclusively for Hexane. Every car is thoroughly 











MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 





inspected before loading. After loading, samples 
are taken from top and bottom of the car. Only 
after careful analysis of each individual tank car 
sample is the shipment released. This is your as- 
surance of purity and uniformity. 

Write for full information on Phillips 66 Sol- 
vents for soybean, cottonseed, flaxseed, tung 
nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor bean, alfalfa, 
animal fat and other oil extraction industries. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Crushers Must Take Lead 
To Keep Linters Market 





GINNERS, machinery manufacturers and research workers can help 
solve the problem of cleaning trashy cottonseed, but authorities agree 
that the primary responsibility rests with the cotton oil mill. 


AINTAINING markets for cotton 

linters, in face of the increasing 
competition from wood pulp, requires bet- 
ter cleaning of both cottonseed and lint- 
ers. The problem is a Siamese twin. 
Cleaner seed and cleaner linters must go 
hand in hand, as Ralph Woodruff, Osce- 
ola, Ark., serving as chairman of the 
Valley Oilseed Precessors Association’s 
research committee, peinted out in his 
opening statement at the 1953 processing 
clinie at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans. 

Because of the problem’s importance, 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press ar- 
ranged, with the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, Valley Asso- 
ciation and private firms, for recognized 
authorities to discuss the subject from 
the standpoint of bleachers, crushers and 
ginners. 

In articles published in The Press April 

11, April 25 and May 9, these authori- 
ties have effectively outlined the prob- 
lem and some of the steps necessary for 
its solution. They have emphasized that 
solving the problem will require the com- 
bined efforts of linters users, cottonseed 
crushers, ginners, growers, machinery 
manufacturers and research leaders. 
e A Serious Problem — Seriousness of 
the problem was brought out in the first 
article of the series by O. A. Lester, lint 
supervisor, and W. L. Stafford, chief 
chemist, of the Virginia Cellulose Divi- 
sion of Hercules Powder Company. The 
importance of clean linters will be even 
greater in the future than in the past, 
they said, citing the history of increas- 
ing competition from wood pulp. 

“However,” they added, “there is a 
way for us to reverse this trend, and 
that is to improve the quality of linters 
pulp and to maintain, or even better, 
increase the quality superiority of lin- 
ters pulp over wood pulp. The production 
of cleaner cotton linters, which can be 
accomplished by the oil mill through 
use of established equipment and _ tech- 
niques, is one way of making big im- 
provements in the quality of linters pulp. 

“We know that cotton linters entirely 
free of contamination would produce a 
pulp having far superior properties for 
many uses, properties that may never 
be equaled by any pulp from wood. And, 
by producing cleaner cotton linters, we 
can take advantage of this intrinsic su- 
periority of linters pulp to maintain our 
position as producers of a premium 
quality cellulose,” they concluded. 
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By WALTER B, MOORE 


Assistant Editor 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e The Oil Mill’s Problem — The oil mill, 
and not the gin, is the primary point for 
cleaning trashy cottonseed, Fred M. 
Wells, Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, 
chairman of the Valley Association’s sub- 
committee on lint cleaning, stated in the 
second article. After listing some reasons 
for this, he added that oil mills can 
make two particularly strong appeals to 
ginners on a dollars-and-cents basis con- 
cerning trash in cottonseed from the 
gin. 

Wells said the ginner should weigh 
the effect of: first, a virtual two point 
reduction in grade for each percent of 
foreign material in seed in excess of 
one percent; and second, the decline in 
linters value to the oil mill and conse- 
quent long range decrease in value of 
cottonseed which results when successive 
loads of trashy seed leave the gin for 
an oil mill not equipped to produce clean 
linters from that seed. 

Summarizing the conclusions felt to 
be of paramount importance by the ma- 
jority of those attending the processing 
clinic in New Orleans, Wells listed these 
as: 

1. Tested equipment is available which, 
when added to almost any mill, will al- 
low the production of good lint from 


trashy seed. However, when equipment 
cost, added process losses and trashy 
seed portion of crush are considered, 


such equipment may not always have 
economical application, 

2. A large amount of concentrated 
developmental work will be required to 
produce seed and lint cleaning equipment 
for economical application at all mills 
processing trashy seed. 

3. To return the free market value 
of linters to a level profitable to the 
oil mill operator is a problem for the 
entire industry and one whose solution 
probably will be obtained only through 
industry-wide cooperation. 

“The work of others involved in im- 
proving value of linters to the oil mill 


depends primarily on the role assumed 
by the oil mill operator in supporting 
such work,” Wells conciuded. “To insure 
maximum 


results in linters value im- 
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provement, the processor should: (1) 
work continually in his mill to improve 
the quality of products produced from 


both clean and trashy cottonseed, (2) 
contribute suggestions and experience 
to groups working collectively on the 


problem, and (3) actively encourage and 
cooperate with equipment manufactur- 
ers in their work to develop improved 
equipment and new uses for linters.” 


e What Ginners Can Do Practical in 
formation on how ginners can help 
solve the problem was contained in the 
third article, by Charles M. Merkel 
and Francis L. Gerdes of the U.S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss. 
They summarized their discussion as 
follows: 

“1. The modern gin with the elabor- 
ate cotton drying and cleaning now em- 
ployed almost universally across the 
Cotton Belt is in a much better position 
to turn out clean cottonseed than the 
gins of a decade or more ago regardless 
of the manner of harvest or the trash 
content in the cotton. 

“2. The present day gin has no more 
than kept abreast of harvesting prac- 
tices, however, and there are still limi- 
tations to prevent 100 percent effective 
trash removal which could in some in 





Better cleaning of cottonseed 
and cotton linters has been dis- 
cussed in three previous articles, 
written especially for The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press by 
recognized authorities. This con- 
cluding staff article briefly 
summarizes some of the major 
points stressed by the authors 
of previous articles, and con- 
tains comments and recommen. 
dations made by industry lead- 
ers at the 1953 processing clinic 
in New Orleans, sponsored by 
the Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association and Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. 
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‘tances result in trashier seed for the 
mills. 

“3. Special types of foreign matter 
uch as sticks in mechanically stripped 


cotton and grass in picker cotton call 
for new machines or adaptations of old 
ones for better and more effective treat- 
ment of this type of cotton. 

“4. Means for removing trash from 
various cleaning units to trash disposal 
systems is now included in modern gins, 
and with the use of seed scales ginners 
are now paying only for seed bought. 

“5. The seed grading system, where 
used, has shown the ginner the need for 
keeping trash out of his seed and has 
largely discouraged the old practice of 
dumping feeder and huller front trash 
into the seed as a means of disposal. 

"§. A gin-capacity drying 


seed and 


cleaning unit is being field tested and 
data at hand show that this unit could 
be effectively used to clean seed at the 
gin. 

“7. As more effective seed cotton 
cleaning machinery becomes available 
and a higher percentage of gins become 
better equipped, the trash content of 
cottonseed should be less, provided har- 
vesting practices remain as they are or 
improve,” 


e Comments by Leaders Industry 
leaders concerned with the problem 
thoroughly discussed the cleaning of seed 
and linters at the New Orleans process- 
ing clinic which has been mentioned 
previously. Some significant quotations 
from their detailed discussions follow: 

Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Company, 
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Memphis—“First, none of our present 
day seed cleaning equipment is doing 
the job that is expected or desired. Sec- 
ondly, air separators under present set- 
ting and limited know-how are not re- 
moving the sticks—only a small amount 
of other trash and shale with some 
faulty and immature seed. However, we 


do know that our second-cut lint has 
moved in the market at a premium 
above current price level. Also there 


are other factors to consider aside from 
air separators when quality of second- 
cut lint is discussed.” 

The late T. P. Wallace, Carver Cotton 
Gin Company Division of The Murray 
Company of Texas, Memphis—‘We have 
got to do something about cleaning cot- 
tonseed which will take some of the bur- 
den off the first-cut linters which in re- 
cent years have been our best seed 
cleaning machinery. However, this is af- 
fecting the grade of first-cut  linters. 
We now have 16 mills in the Memphis 
territory equipped with the pneumatic 
attachment and they are all operating 
very satisfactorily and are making excel- 
lent chemical lint.” 

Dick Taylor, Southland Cotton Oil 
Company, Waxahachie, Texas-—‘Clean- 
ing cottonseed and cleaning linters are 
so closely coupled it is not practical 
to discuss one without bringing the other 
in on the discussion... 

“My opinion is that saw filing plays 
a very important part in the quality of 
lint produced. A needle pointed tooth will 
remove bark from a stick than a 
point will which is the width of the 
thickness of the saw. On the West Texas 
seed we have worked we have found 
this to be true, 

“We all know that a linter is the best 
seed cleaner we have up to this time. 
There is latitude for adjustments on a 
first-cut linter in moting, ete., which 
allows for making a good product from 
trashy seed. Trash in the first-cut lint 
is not so objectionable as it is not used 
for chemical purposes. A first-cut linter 
will dissolve sticks, burs and heavy 
trash, most of which can be moted out, 
then a fairly simple cleaning operation 
between first and second-cut linters will 
remove more objectionable foreign mat- 
ter than can be removed any other way. 

“We have one location where we are 
cleaning seed between third and fourth- 
cut linters. This cleaner in actual oper- 
ation is removing 15 tons of biack seed, 
meats and hulls, stick particles, leaf 
trash, ete., in 24 hours. This mill is 
working 140 tons of seed per diem. The 
seed going to the fourth-cut linters are 
clean, and as most of the black seed 
have been removed, the lint produced on 
the fourth-cut linters is equal in qual- 
ity to second or third-cut. Aside from 
the advantage gained in cleaning, con- 
siderable tonnage advantage accrues. 
Twenty-eight-141 saw linters are in- 
stalled in the lint room—seven on each 
of the four cuts. The plant has averaged 
working 140 tons of seed per day, has 
produced 242 pounds of lint and motes 
per ton, has left two percent of lint on 
the seed and the average cellulose for 
the season is 77 percent. 

“Of course, all seed cleaning operations 
should begin at the gin.” 

W. C. Cantrell, The Bauer Bros. Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, in discussing seed 
cleaning in an oil mill, commented— 
“While seed cleaning is limited by the 
rule of probability, we can still make use 
of the fact. First find the optimum ca- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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FOR MY MONEY... 
THE BOARDMAN 


“Yes, sir...in my books, the Boardman SUPER- 
BLAST is a yard wide in quality—the measure of 


superiority for centrifugal fans. I've worked in gins 


“We've found that SUPERBLAST is not only 
more durable, but much faster and more economi- 


cal to repair. On the scroll, for instance, about the 


and oil mills all my life, and I have yet to find a only part that wears at all is the area near the 
discharge opening, which takes the brunt of the 
gritty blast. Because the SUPERBLAST scroll is 


sectional, it’s a quick, low-cost matter to replace 


better, more efficient fan. That outboard leg, for 


example, makes SUPERBLAST sturdier, with 


minimum vibration. And Boardman builds a blast or a 
the worn section instead of a complete scroll. The 


wheel that can crack the whip all day long at pjast wheel blades are replaceable on the same 


money-saving basis.” 


THESE SUPERBLAST FEATURES 


2,000 rpm and last for years. 


MEASURE ANY OTHER FAN BY 


LONG-LASTING—with thick, sturdy steel or cast-iron scroll and 


big, heavy-duty shaft and bearings. 


with sectional scroll and replaceable blast- 


EASY TO REPAIR- 


wheel blades. 


well balanced blast 


LIGHT ON POWER—with smooth-running, 


wheel that runs easier than many lighter fans. 


VERSATILE—with housing easily adjustable to 8 different posi- 


tions; changes jobs without cost of new fan 








TAKE YOUR CENTRIFUGAL FAN INSTALLATION 
AND CAPACITY PROBLEMS TO... 


vt BOARDMAN co. 


on Oe OB. ben. © | 
MElrose 88-5435 


STEEL CONVEYOR BOXES & COVERS 
PORTA-LOADERS 
PNEUMATIC SEED CLEANERS 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
a ee ee, Ae ee ee PH. 
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OUR COTTON 
ANSEG] 


PROTEC 
WIT 


Black Leaf 
DUST FORMULATIONS 


3-5-0 and 3-10-0 


(BHC and DDT) 


3-5-40 and 3-10-40 


(BHC, DDT and Sulphur) 


20-0 


(Toxaphene) 


20-40 


(Toxaphene and Sulphur) 


2'2-0-0 


(Aldrin) 


212-5-0 and 2'2-10-0 


(Aldrin and DDT) 


2\2-5-40 and 










Enlarged photo 
of boll weevil. 





22-10-40 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur) 
12-0-0 
(Dieldrin) 2 
1 «= je 1 - - i . ° e 
1-5 -0 and 1% 10-0 — . Your best protection against the weevil and other insects 
5-40 and ___ which attack cotton is a reliable, dependable insecticide. Make 
— 10-40 e your choice from the complete line of Black Leaf" Cotton 
Pr bs mane ro Sulphur _-_ Insecticides listed at left. 
5% DDT Dust ‘ Produced at Montgomery, Ala., and Waco, Texas, and 
10% DDT Dust - stocked in warehouses conveniently located throughout the 


cotton belt, these Black Leaf Dusts and Sprays are the result 
NICOTINE Dust _ of years of experience in the manufacture of high-quality 
Calcium Arsenate insecticides. 


Calcium Arsenate Black Leaf Dust Formulations are manufactured to the right 


with seotene ___ particle size. They do not float too long in the air nor drop too 

\ k £ quickly to the ground. They settle and stick on the cotton 
Black Lea | plant, covering leaf and square with maximum protection. 

SPRAY CONCENTRATES '_—sCBlack Leaf Spray Concentrates mix easily with water for 


efficient, economical use. They contain stable materials which 


° 
Ee BHC Emulsions 
insure against breakdown and separation. 


ie BHC/DDT Emulsion 
Toxaphene Emulsions 
Toxaphene/DDT 
Emulsion 
S DDT Emulsion 
— __ ALDRIN Emulsion 
" _ DIELDRIN Emulsion 


TEPP 40% or 20% = 
omen Grow Your Crop with V-C FERTILIZERS 


Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides are packed for easy handling 

..Dust Formulations in multiwall bags...and Spray Concen- 
trates in 5, 30 and 50-gallon drums. Use Black Leaf Cotton 
Insecticides and follow application schedules recommended 
by your local authorities. 








TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia ° Sales Offices in 22 Cities 
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In Memphis, June 3-4-5 


Tri-State Meeting 
Plans Complete 





@ EIGHT major addresses set for 
convention of oil mill superin- 
tendents’ association. Women’s 
auxiliary has elaborate program. 


Program plans for the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the Tri-States 
Cottonseed Oi] Mill Superintendents’ As- 
sociation to be held at the Hotel Pea 
body, Memphis, June 3-4-5 have been 
announced by C. C. Castillow, Refuge 
Cotton Oil Co., Greenville, Miss., general 
chairman, Approximately 700 are ex- 
pected to attend, 


e Kight Major Addresses—Speakers fo1 
the three-day session include W. E. Hass 
ler, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, 
whose topic is “Safety Program in the 
Mill”; G. S. Hickox, Engineering Exper- 
iment Station, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, who will speak on “Improve- 
ment in the Hydraulic Method of Pro- 
cessing Cottonseed”; and K. MeCubbin, 
Chemical Plant Division of Blaw-Knox 
Co., Chicago, speaking on “Comparison 
of Prepressing and Straight Solvent 
Extraction of Cottonseed.” Other speak 
ers and their topics are E. A. Gastrock, 
Engineering and Development Division, 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans, “Review of Pilot Plant 
Experiments on Relationship of Condi- 
tions Used in Preparing Cottonseed to 
Processing Efficiency and Quality of 
Product”; Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Co., 
Memphis, “Use of Pneumatic Linter at- 
tachments”; M. C. Verdery, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., Houston, “Cleaning of 
Cottonseed”; Dean Bredeson, V. D. An- 
derson Co,., Cleveland, Ohio, “High Speed 
Expeller Operations”; and O, D. Eas- 
ley, Southern Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, 
association president, the annual ad- 
dress of the president. 

movie, 


e Other Program Features —A 
“Ball Bearing Maintenance and Care,’ 
will be shown by R. E. Neiman, Southern 





0. D. EASLEY 
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L. E. ROBERTS 


Bearing Service, Memphis. The mayor 
of Memphis will welcome the group to 
that city at the opening session, June 
3, with E. E. Kressenberg, Chickasaw 
Oil Mill, Memphis, introducing him. 
Castillow will vall the convention to 
order on June 3, and President Easley 
will preside at the meetings. H. F. Cross 
no, California Cotton Oil Corporation, 
Los Angeles, wiil serve as moderator 
for the session. Chaplain W. J. Green, 
Veterans Hospital, Memphis, will 
the invocation at the first session. 


rive 


There will be a 
Memphis, at 1 


e Entertainment Plans 
barbecue at Clearpool, 


p.m., June 3. The annual banquet and 
dance will be held at Hotel Peabody, 
7 p.m., June 4. The entertainment com 


mittee has announced that ladies attend- 
ing the banquet will be presented orchid 
corsages by Russell Maas, Screw Con 
veyor Corporation, Hammond, Ind. 


e Association Officers-—Tri-States Su 
perintendents’ Association officials, in 
addition to President Easley, are Ralph 
Huneycutt, Planters Cotton Oil Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark., vice-president; L. E. 
Roberts, DeSoto Oil Mill, Memphis, sec 
retary-treasurer; and Jane Inez Gordon, 
Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, 
corresponding secretary. 


Chairman of the 
Guinee, South 


e Finance Committee 
finance committee is T. C. 
ern Engineering & Supply Co., Vick 

burg. Members are John West, Lewi 
Supply Co., Memphis; John R, Rother, 
Industrial Supplies, Memphis; W. K. 


Jennings, Riechman-Crosby Co., Mem 
phis; Gilroy Cox, Hollis & Co., Little 
Rock; Redding Sims, National Blow 


Pipe & Manufacturing Co., New Orleans; 
Zach Martin, Owens-Richards  Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Wright Paulk, But 
ters Manufacturing Co., Atlanta; Ham 
ilton Osborne, Columbia Supply Co., Col 
umbia, S. C.; and C. A. Dillon, Dillon 
Supply Co., Raleigh. 


e Program Committee Chairman of 
this committee is N. L. Pugh, Jr., South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Newport, Ark. Mem 
bers are E. S. Lyle, Dyersburg Oil Mill, 
Dyersburg, Tenn.; B. C. Lundy; Green 
ville Oil Works, Greenville; H. L. South 


all; Union Oil Mill, Bunkie, La.; KE. L. 
Dillard, Dothan Oil Mill, Dethan, Ala.; 
R. T. Herring, Ninety-Six Manufactut 
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ing Co., Ninety-Six, S. C.; and B. G 
Stowe, Southern Cotton Oi Co., Golds 
bore, N. C. 


e Entertainment Committee -Entertain- 
ment chairman is FE. H. Tenent, Wood- 
on-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis. Mem- 
bers are Granville Heckle, J. D. Heekle 
Selting Co., Memphis; Richard Maury, 
Pidgeon Thomas Iron Co., Memphis; 
Ed Branch, Atlanta Belting Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; and Bates Wilson, Continen 
tal Gin Co., Birmingham. 


e Attendance Committee— Members are 
W. C. Hendrix, Birmingham; J. C. 
Carden, Helena, Ark.; Crossno; C. FE. 
Dutton, Pensacola, Fla.; S. L. Davis, 
Augusta, Ga.; C. L. Williams, Alexan- 
dria, La.; L. E. Slayton, Port Gibson, 
Miss.; J. W. Jones, Kennett, Mo.; J. F. 
Moody, Raleigh; M. C. Dimphyl, Chicka- 
sha, Okla.; Herring; E. M. Beatty, Tip- 
tonville, Tenn.; and A. Cecil Wamble, 
College Station, Texas. 


e Women's Auxiliary Mrs. Easley, 
auxiliary president, will preside at meet- 
ings. Three events are scheduled for the 
ladies. A pre-convention all-day outing 
at the Moon Lake, Miss., cottage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis J. Saino is scheduled 
for May 30. Entertainment features in- 
clude fishing, card games, parlor games, 
and out-door contests. Mrs. Ralph Tro- 
baugh is arrangements chairman, assist 
ed by Mrs. W. D. Davis, Mrs. J. P. 
Mariencheck, Mrs. George Mitchell, Mrs. 
J. F. Tipps, Mrs. J. A. Farmham, Mrs. 
J. A. Hamlett, Mrs. Woodrow Sanford, 
Mrs. C. G. Christian and Mrs. H. K. 
Hudson, members of the luncheon com- 
mittee. The fishing committee consists 
of Mrs. W. B. Ware, Mrs. Morris Tucker 
and Mrs. M. M. Masson. Prize committee 
members are Mrs. Frank G. Lucas, Mrs. 
KE. F. Davis, Mrs. S. A. Bienvenu, Mrs. 
Rother, Mrs. Kressenberg, Mrs. Jeff 
Kirk, and Mrs. D. C. Taylor. Games 
committee members are Mrs. Heckle, 
Mrs. Robert MeClaren and Mrs. Lynn 
Sides. 


e Social Events in Memphis—-Mesdames 
Saino and Easley are co-chairmen for 
a ladies luncheon scheduled for 12:15 
p.m., June 4, at the Hotel Peabody and 
for a coffee honoring out-of-town ladies, 
which will be held at 10 a.m., June 5, 
at the hotel. For the luncheon Mrs. 
Rother is decorating committee chair 
man, and she will be assisted by Mes 
dames Tucker and Farnham. Mrs. Tro 
baugh is program chairman for the 
luncheon, and the program includes a 
talk by Judge Elizabeth McCain, Mem- 
phis Juvenile Court, and songs by Mai 
jorie Summers and Robert Medaris, with 
Gloria Meyer serving as accompanist. 
Mrs. Roberts is chairman of the coffee 
with Mrs. Kressenberg serving as pro 
gram chairman. Mesdames Lucas and 
Masson are committee members. 


Slab Cake Discount Ended 


USDA _ has that deliveries 
of cottonseed under the 10952 
cottonseed products purchase program 
which a crusher (at the request of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation) agrees 
to make in place of cottonseed meal, will 
not carry the $2 discount per ton from 
the base price specified in 1952 CCC 
Cottonseed Bulletin 3. The discount will 
still apply, however, on slab cake de 
livered in accordance with tenders previ 
ously made and accepted by CCC, 


announced 
slab cake 












@ Texas Ginners Will 
Build New Office 


THE TEXAS Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion has announced the purchase of a 
lot on which a state headquarters build- 
ing will be erected this summer. On 
May 18 the building committee approved 
final plans for the ginners’ new home, 
and association directors unanimously 
instructed the committee to procede with 
plans. 
“The 
has been 
due to increased 


necessity for larger quarters 
acute for the past two years 
activities of the asso- 
ciation,” says Jay C. Stilley, executive 
vice-president. He points out that the 
National Cotton Ginners Association, 
which recently voted to move its head- 
quarters to Dallas and selected him as 
executive vice-president, will also have 
office space in the new building. 

The site is located at 3716-18 Race 
Street, Dallas, approximately one block 
from the association’s present head- 
quarters. George Edwards, Dallas, is 
architect for the 50 feet by 100 feet 
structure, which will be bordered by four 
large trees located on the front of the 
67 feet by 100 feet lot. Final plans and 
bids are being processed, and it is ex- 
pected that ground will be broken by 
June 10. The association has sufficient 
cash on hand to buy both the lot and 
building, as well as any additional furn- 
iture that will be needed in the new 
offices. 

Members of the building committee are 
Lee Massey, Pilot Point; Walter Evans, 
Lorena; Chester Phillips, Greenville; 
Sam Reed, O’Brien, association  presi- 
dent, and Stilley. 


Crosby County Co-op Gins 
Offer $1,000 in Prizes 


Cooperative ginners in Crosby County, 
Texas, are sponsoring a cotton contest 
for 4-H Club members and Future Farm- 
ers of America with prize money totaling 
$1,000. Gin managers and vocational ag- 
riculture teachers recently set up con- 
test rules at a meeting in Ralls. 

The contest entrants must have five 
acres of either dry land or irrigated 
cotton, Identical prizes for dry land and 
irrigated cotton will be awarded as fol- 
lows: first prizes, $200 and silver cups; 
second prizes, $150 and silver cups; third 
prizes, $75 and medals; fourth prizes, 
$50 and medals; and fifth prizes, $25 
and medals. 


e Texas Valley Still 
Dry, Few Insects 


RAINS, varying from one-tenth to one- 
half inch in most localities, brought only 
partial relief from dry weather in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 
where cotton progress has been delayed 
by dry weather, but the insect situation 
generally remains favorable. Plants in 
many fields were reported to be blooming 
in the top and to be so small as to re- 
semble West Texas “bumblebee” cotton. 

Aphids have done more damage to 
cotton than other pests, and infestations 
of other insects are generally light al- 
though there has recently been some in- 
crease in fleahoppers and boll weevils. 
As of May 12, pink bollworm examina- 
tions showed an average of only 1.85 
worms per thousand blooms, compared 


with 33.36 worms per thousand blooms in 
1952. 

April was the tenth consecutive month 
of below normal precipitation at Browns- 
ville and flow of the Rio Grande from 
Brownsville to 200 miles upstream was 
the lowest of record at the end of the 
month. 


e Eugene Butler Gets 


Hoblitzelle Award 


EUGENE BUTLER, Dallas, editor of 
The Progressive Farmer, received the 
$5,000 and gold medallion Hoblitzelle 
Texas award for outstanding service to 
agriculture May 21 at the annual awards 
dinner of the Texas Research Founda- 
tion, Renner. Butler has been a leader 
in cotton insect control and other cotton 
improvement programs, as well as in 
other agricultural activities; and has 
many friends in the cotton industry whu 
will join The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press staff in congratulating him upon 
this well deserved honor. 

A similar award for service to Texas 
agriculture was presented to Dr. E. B. 
Evans, president, Prairie View A. & M. 
College, Texas land grant college for 
Negroes. 

Two Utah leaders in range research, 
Dr. Wayne Cook and Dr. Lorin E. 
Harris, both of Utah State Agricultural 
College, shared the Hoblitzelle national 
award presented every two years for the 
greatest national contribution through 
research. 

Karl Hoblitzelle, Dallas, is the donor 
of the awards and chairman of the Texas 
Research Foundation. 








your products, 


DALLAS 








om most ee greetings ow best re a fo __ on 


ora successful — enjoyable convention. 


Your industry, since its inception, has been served effectively and faithful- 
ly, throughout the years, by the brokers specializing in the handling of 


Your broker covets all opportunities to give of his best in your behalf. He 
counts neither hours nor dollars in his efforts to justify your dependence 
upon him, and to warrant your complete confidence. 


In “a job well done” your broker finds tremendous joy and satisfaction. 


Brokers associated with you in your industry are individuals of high prin- 
ciple and integrity. They are at your command always. They appreciate 
your friendship and support. 


You need the Broker — the Broker needs you! 


LACY-LOGAN COMPANY, LTD. 


Brokers — Edible Oils and Proteins 


MEMPHIS 
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TYPICAL INSTALLATION 
. (O0-TWO FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEM 
‘ FOR COTTON GINS 


NON-DAMAGING, = ess 


carbon dioxide cylinders 
carbon dioxide direction valves 


BUIL J - IN pipe lines for discharging carbon dioxide 
carbon dioxide discharge nozzles 
intake from wagons impact cleaners 
FIRE PROTECTION vw fv crane 
° 0 screw conveyor and 


separators 
distributor 
vacuum feeders 


FOR YOUR COTTON GIN a va 
v 


tower drier condenser 
hot air exhaust fan outlet to presses 















































No chance of a dangerous fire holding up operations during the 
busy season when your cotton gin is fully protected with a 


C-O-TWO Fire Extinguishing System. OUTSTA NDING FEATURES! 


At the first flash of fire, you just flip a release lever and direc- HARMLESS TO COTTON . 
tion valve, then clean, dry, non-conducting, non-damaging carbon , oo + inert, 
clean, dry, penetrating 


dioxide is instantly released into the threatened area. The fire is 
out in seconds and the carbon dioxide disappears quickly without 
a trace...the only damage is the actually burned cotton. Carbon | EASY INSTALLATION . . . compact 
dioxide is harmless to finishes, machinery and cotton... the safest | design, simple piping and fittings 
kind of fire extinguishing agent known for cotton gin use. 





Let an expert C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineer help you in MINIMUM MAINTENANCE... 
planning economical, fully approved firesafety now. Remember durable construction, no annual 
‘ . | ‘ 
delayed replacements and high costs add up to a big loss these P 
: nagisnt recharging 
days...also, fire doesn’t wait. Contact us today for complete free 
information. 








C€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers : 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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14 Shamrock in Houston 





Texas Crushers To 


Meet June 8-9 


gw NAUTICAL theme is planned 
for fifty-ninth annual conven- 
tion. Speakers will include Read 
Dunn and J. Evetts Haley. 


A nautical theme will be carried out 
at the fifty-ninth annual convention of 
the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, June &-9, at the Shamrock Hote! 
in Houston, BE. T. Harris, Houston, will 
call the opening order and, 
following the invocation, Mayor Roy 
Hofheinz of Houston will welcome the 
group, with J. H. Fox, Hearne, vice 
president of the association, respond- 
ing to the welcome address. 


session to 


gen R. Barbee, Abilene, will formally 
open the convention and deliver the pres- 


READ P. DUNN, Jr. 


ident’s annual address. A “Log of the 
Voyage” will be presented by Jack Whet 
stone, Dallas, secretary of the associa- 
tion, 

“The Cotton Industry in the World 
Today,” will be discussed by Read P. 
Dunn, Jr., Washington, director of for 
eign trade for the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, 

The sec mynd day’s business session will 
open with the presentation of a “Log of 
Texas Agriculture’ by C. B. Spencer, 
Dallas, agricultural director of the as- 
sociation, and Don L. Jones, Lubbock, 
superintendent of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Substation. 

J. Evetts Haley, Lubbock, director, 
The Institute of Americanism, will speak 
on “Political Policy—in Default of Prin- 
ciple.” 

The outlook for 1953-54 will be discuss- 
ed by T. H. Gregory, Memphis, execu- 
tive vice-president, National Cottonseed 
Products Association. 

Reports will be made by Ed P. Byars, 
Fort Worth, traffic director; Secretary 
Whetstone and Bennette Wallin, Dallas, 
treasurer. The convention will close with 


18 


resolutions 
officers 


general 
election of 


the reports of the 
committee and the 
and directors. 


Entertainment Features 


The Past Presidents’ Club luncheon 
will be held Sunday noon, June 7, in 
the Ming Room of the Shamrock. 

At 7 p.m. Sunday, a store party wiil 
be held on the “beach” around the Sham- 
rock pool. 

The ladies’ luncheon will be held Mon 
day at 1 p.m. in the Shamrock Room, 
with entertainment furnished by the 
“cruise musicians” from Texas A. & M. 
College. 

Houston Country Club will be the 
site for the annual goif tournament 
starting at 2 p.m. Monday. Golf tourn- 
ament and other awards will be present- 
ed at “the captain’s dinner and dance”’ 
at 7:30 p.m. Monday in the Emerald 
Room. Bobby Tinterow and his orchestra 
will provide music for dancing. 

Committees for the convention in 
clude: 

Golf: Wm. A. Logan, chairman; C. 
R. Bergstrom, M. M. Feld, B. B. Hulsey, 
Paul ©, Lacy, Carr Robinson and Loui 
Tobian. 

Registration: Bennette Wallin, Jo 
phine Borden, Anne Levy, Jo Ann Olivas 
and Mrs. Jay C. Muth. 

Association directors are Ben R. Bai 
bee, chairman; J. H. Fox, Hearne; J. O. 
Atwell, Paris; D. B. Denney, Wolfe City; 
T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; FE. T. Harris, 
Houston; A. J. Mills, Stamford; J. Car- 
lyle Newberry, Gonzales; Hugo = 4G. 
Schmitt, Seguin; G. A. Simmons, Lub- 
bock; and W. B. Vaughan, Fort Worth. 


Comparisons of Crude Oil 
Extraction Methods Made 


Extraction methods used for processing 


cottonseed, soybeans and flaxseed have 
been reported, for the 1951-52 season, 
on a comparative basis vy USDA. The 
hydraulic method was used for most 
cottonseed; the solvent extraction pro- 
cess Was used for most soybeans; the 
screw press method was used for most 
flaxseed. 

During the 1951-52 season 5.4 million 
tons of cottonseed were processed. About 
57 percent, 3.1 million tons were process- 
ed by the hydraulic method; 31 percent, 
1.7 million tons, by the screw press meth- 
od; and six percent each by the solvent 
extraction and prepress solvent extrac- 
tion method. 

Soybeans processed amounted to 7.3 
million tons, About 74 percent, 5.4 mil 
lion tons, were processed by the solvent 
extraction process; 25 percent, 1.8 million 
tons, by the screw press method; and one 
percent, 0.1 million tons, by the hydraul- 
ic method. 

Flaxseed processed totaled 851,000 
tons. The screw press method was used 
for about 53 percent, 487,000 tons; pre- 
press solvent extraction method was 
employed for 31 percent, 254,000 tons; 
hydraulic and solvent extraction methods 
were used for the remaining 16 percent. 

Crude oil yield per ton for the va- 
rious methods was as follows: cottonseed 

prepress solvent extraction, 368 
pounds; solvent extraction, 348 pounds; 
screw press, 329 pounds; hydraulic, 307 
pounds. Soybeans solvent extraction, 
351 pounds; screw press, 286 pounds; 
hydraulic, 250 pounds. Flaxseed—pre- 
press solvent extraction, 747 pounds; 
screw press method, 709 pounds. 
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e Speakers Listed for 


Congress Session 


SPEAKERS for the opening session of 
the American Cotton Congress, June 
25-26-27, at Lubbock have been an 
nounced by Burrus C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, general chairman of the Statewide 
Cottoa Committee of Texas which spon- 
sors the antual event. 
“Opportunities for Farm 
will be discussed by Dr. Byron 
Washington, administrator of 


Research,” 
T. Shaw, 
the 


DR. BYRON T. SHAW 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, at the opening session, whicn 
will be held at the Caprock Hotel, 
Thursday morning, June 25. 

Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive 
vice-president, National Cotton Council, 
will speak on “New Developments in Re- 
search and Education.” 

Jackson will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at this session, discussing the 
theme of the 1955 Congress, “Cotton’s 
New Frontiers.” 

Ginners, crushers and others plan- 
ning to attend are urged by Jackson to 
make their hotel reservations direct with 
W. J. Reidy, manager, Caprock Hotel. 

K.itertainment features of the meeting 
will include a dinner given by the Lub- 
bock Cotton Exchange and a_ barbecue 
given by the cotton oil mills which make 
Lubbock the world’s largest cottonseed 
crushing center. Congress visitors wilil 
be taken on tours of Lubbock and the 
Plains area, including stops at the oil 
mills, a gin, cotton farm, the Lubbock 
Experiment Substation and Texas Tech- 
nological College. 


Sudan Gin Office To Serve 
As Community Club 


Construction of a general gin office 
for Watkins and Son has started in Su- 
dan, Texas. When the four-room struc- 
ture is completed, a part of it will be 
available as a community serivce room 
for civic groups, clubs and religious or- 
ganizations, according to Drew Wat- 
kins, co-owner with Doyle Watkins. 

The new building will serve also as 
headquarters for the company, which 
operates gins in Sudan, Farwell and 
Lazbuddie. 
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NEW DISTRIBUTOR LOCATIONS 
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Northwestern Division 
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Made by Climax Engine and Pump Mfg. Co. 


Factory and General Offices: Clinton, lowa 
Cotton Gin Sales Office: 
155 Continental Ave., Dallas, Texas 
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At Lake Murray, May 18-19 





Oklahoma Crushers 
Elect G. F. Knipe 


a FINE BUSINESS program 
is feature of two-day conven- 
tion. X-disease, mellorine, 
Washington legislation are 
among topics discussed. 





Hyperkeratosis or X-disease in cattle, 
mellorine, the Washington scene, Okla- 
homa’s feeding problems, and the gen- 
eral agricultural picture were principal 
ubjects discussed at the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Oklahoma Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association held May 
18-19 at Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, 
Okla. 

e Knipe New President — Prior to the 
opening of the final session, the crush- 
(Continued on page 40) 


Photoviews of Oklahoma 


Crushers’ Convention 


g@ TOP—Conventions, ’tis said—and 
rightly, too—would hardly be worth 
while without the ladies. Among those 
at Lake Murray were the following, 
l. to r.: Mrs. J. S. Morrison, Chick- 
asha, Okla.; Mrs. C. C. Roberts, Ok- 
lahoma City; Mrs. C. R. Southwell, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Fred Spiel- 
berger, Hobart, Okla.; Mrs. Blake 
Britain, Tulsa; Mrs. Dick Atkinson, 
Dallas; Mrs. C. E. Jones, Tulsa; 
Mrs. G. E. Mace, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. John C. Pearson, Jr., Oklahoma 
City; Mrs. Lee Kennedy, Oklahoma 
City. 

@ SECOND FROM TOP, LEFT — 
G. F. Knipe, Oklahoma City, center, 
succeeds J. S. Morrison as president 
of the Association. Shown with 
Knipe are E. M. Deck, left, a final- 
day speaker; and Blake Britain, 
Tulsa, right. 

@ SECOND FROM TOP, RIGHT— 
Shown, I. to r., are Garlon A. Harper, 
Dallas, a first-day speaker; Retiring 
Association President J. S. Morrison, 
Chickasha; and Kenneth O. Lewis, 
NCPA_ Educational Service field 
man, Lubbock, 

@ THIRD FROM TOP, LEFT — 
Another convention speaker was 
Carlton H. Power, Dallas, left. 
Shown with him are Mr. and Mrs. 
J.D. Fleming, Oklahoma City. Flem- 
ing is the Oklahoma association’s 
secretary-treasurer. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP, RIGHT — 
A. L. Hazelton, Oklahoma City, left, 
and R. M. Lucas, Chickasha, let The 
Press interrupt a_ not-too-serious 
conversation to get this picture. 


@ BOTTOM, LEFT — Pictured in 
the lobby of beautiful Lake Murray 
Lodge are, |. to r., Fred Spielberger, 
Hobart, Okla.; M. L. Williams, Elk 
City, Okla.; and John C. Pearson, Jr., 
Oklahoma City. 

@ BOTTOM, RIGHT — Lyle Hague, 
Cherokee, Okla., was a_final-day 
speaker. With him is Errol D. Hunt- 


er, Extension Service, Stillwater. 
CG&OMPress Photos 





























































Due to its balanced solvency Esso 
Hexane gives high oil recovery in 
many types of solvent extraction 
plants. In soybean, linseed, and cotton- 
seed oil extraction plants low solvent 
losses have been experienced, The 
narrow boiling range of ESSO HEX- 
ANE also eliminates most hard to 
recover “light” and “heavy ends.” 


You get all 6 of these important 
features with Esso Hexane 


1. MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY 
water terminals in industrial centers. 


2. UNIFORMITY made in modern re- 
fineries from carefully selected crude 
oil sources 


3. HIGH OIL RECOVERY results from 
“balanced solvency.” Recovered oil has 
good color and refining properties. 


4. EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY = nar- 
row boiling range allows complete re- 
moval from extracted oil and meal. 


5. Purity high purity helps prevent 
non-recoverable residues. Low non- 
volatile content (specification limits 
non-volatile content to 28 parts per 
million maximum ). 


6. MODERN HANDLING METHODS = Sep- 
arate tank storage, pumping lines, 
tank cars and trucks, are used in all 
Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 


versatility and 


\ 


Bi Sos ee >| dependability 


SS 


Wat isMedolatigeli t-te. 


high quality. 


PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me, N.H., Vt, ‘ , Conn., 
N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. « Ves We Wthe 
5. C.. Tenn., Ark., te 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass New York, N. ¥. — Elizabeth, N. Jj 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md Richmond, Va 
Charleston, W.Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, §. C 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, Lo, ® 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air... keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 


























EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 





oF BAG CI 











AGGING COMPANY 
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In Edgewater Park, June 1-2 





Alabama-Georgia 
Convention Set 


@ RANDOLPH, Kirkpatrick, 
Gregory and two Maids of Cot- 
ton will be on program. 


J. E. Moses, Atlanta, secretary, 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. R. Cain, Montgomery, exec- 
utive secretary, Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association, have an- 





JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


nounced the program for the annual 
joint convention of the two groups June 
1 at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewa- 
ter Park, Miss. On June 2 each associa- 
tion will convene for a separate business 
meeting. 

Jennings Randolph, Washington, form- 
er Congressman who is assistant to the 
president of Capital Airlines, will dis- 
cuss “A Rebirth of Responsibilities” in 
one of the feature addresses of the joint 
meeting. 

Other speakers will include T. H. 
Gregory, Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, who will talk on “The Road 
Ahead”; and Clifton Kirkpatrick, Mem- 
phis, director of field service, National 
Cotton Council, whose subject will be 
“Cotton’s Promotion Opportunities.” 

Maids of Cotton from the two states, 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Gregory, Auburn, 
Ala. and Miss Christelle Tayler, Alma, 
Ga., will be presented to the meeting. 

Presidential greetings will be given by 
H. E. Jeffery, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 1952-53 
head of the Alabama-Florida association; 
and W. P. Lanier, Atlanta, who heads the 
Georgia group. 

The June 2 business meeting of the 
Alabama-Florida asssociation will be 
held at 10 a.m. in Terrace Room One, 
while the Georgia association will meet 
at the same time in Terrace Room Two. 

Entertainment features will begin Sun- 
day, May 31, at 7 p.m. with a seafood 
jamboree and barbecue on the hotel ter- 
race, 

The ladies’ luncheon will be at 1 p.m. 
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Monday in the Marine Dining Room, and 

the annual golf tournament will start at 
p.m. at the Edgewater Gulf Golf 

ourse, 

The Edgewater Gulf ballroom will be 

the scene of the annual banquet and 

dance, starting at 7:30 p.m. Monday. 


» 
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Crushers, Ginners Can Aid 
Alabama Mellorine Bills 


Bills to repeal the prohibition against 
the manufacture and sale of mellorine 
have been introduced in the Alabama 
legislature. They are identified as Senate 
Bill 94 and House Bill 252. 

Both bills would establish a standard 
for mellorine providing, among other 


things, for a minimum fat content of 10 
percent and a minimum vitamin A con- 
tent of 8,400 units per gallon. Sale would 
be permitted in factory-sealed containers 
of pint, quart, and half-gallon sizes, 
properly labeled and identified. 
Crushers and ginners in Alabama are 
urged to let their State Senators and 
Representatives know that they support 
the bills which, if passed, will open up an 
additional market for cottonseed oil. 


Defoliation Data Released 


Bulletin No. 759, “Chemical Defolia- 
tion and Regrowth Inhibition in Cotton,” 
dated March, 1953, has been released 
by the Texas Experiment Sation, Col- 
lege Station. W. C. Hall, G. B. Truche 
lut and H. C, Lane are co-authors. 
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with a JOHN BEAN HI-LO SPRAYER 


Now you can get bottom defoliation of big cotton with a 
high-clearance power sprayer especially adapted to the 
needs of your cotton crop. The John Bean self-propelled Hi- 
Lo enables you to keep ahead of your crop. 

Spray cotton for insect control throughout the season. 
Accomplish “bottom” defoliation” early on big cotton, then 
complete defoliation at proper season. Save the early open- 
ing cotton bolls, protect the entire cotton crop. 

The Bean Hi-Lo is equipped with a boom that sprays 6 
rows and is adjustable for heights from 18" to 96”. Protect 
or defoliate your cotton crop at a rate of 60 or more acres a 


day. Self-propelled, no tractor required. 


*Wheel shields for cotton available to 


For more information on the Bean Hi-Lo write 
for free brochure No. CG-100 


im 04, BEAN 


neet local 


conditions 
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As Viewed from 





The “PRESS” Box 








© 500 at Midsouth Schools 


FINAL registration figures for the se- 
ries of schools for gin operators held 
recently show that 500 attended the 
events, according to W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-presi- 
dent, Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. Bruton reports that 216 
persons from Arkansas and 78 from Mis- 
ouri attended, with the remainder com- 
ing from Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and other states. Many gin- 
ners commented favorably on the excel- 
lent training program presented by rep- 
resentatives of machinery manufactur- 
ers and Extension ginning specialists. 


. . . 

© Plains Ginnings Large 
REPORTS from 51 cooperative gins on 
the South Plains of Texas for 1952 
how that they ginned 315,532 bales, an 
average of 1,073 bales per gin stand on 
294 stands, figures compiled by J. D. 
Hines, Houston Bank for Cooperatives, 
how. 


© New Cotton Textiles 


NEW cotton textile finishes displayed 
at the British Industries Fair during 
May included cotton “dupion” and cotton 
“worsted,” both of which can be tailored, 
according to the British Information 
Services. Silks, woolens and synthetic 
fabrics also were exhibited, 


. 

° Strength Needed 

THE NEED for strong organization and 
close cooperation of all segments of the 
cotton industry in the Carolinas and 
Virginia to protect the interests of that 
region is stressed by the Carolinas Gin- 
ners’ Association in a recent bulletin to 
members. The bulletin mentions the 
need for maintaining adequate cotton 
acreage allotments in 1954, promoting 
Southeastern cottons in markets, and 
other activities for which a strong re- 
yional organization is required. 


© De-Salting Process 


MACHINES to remove salt from water 
still are not commercially available, but 
ure being tested under commercial con- 
ditions, according to a representativ« 
of a manufacturer who recently visited 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
He said that a unit, about the size and 
shape of a home refrigerator, is being 
tested and that “industrial applications 
are now being made where adequate 
technical supervision is available.” 


© Cotton’s Importance 


COTTON’S importance in the economic 
life of the U.S. and the world is brought 
out in a recent bulletin from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. In addition 
to the fact that nearly 15 million per- 
sons depend entirely or predominantly 
on cotton for a livelihood in this coun- 
try, the cotton broad woven industry, 
largest segment of cotton manufactur- 
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ing, ranks third among all industries in 
value added by manufacture and fourth 
in terms of employment. The most re- 
cent Census of Manufactures shows that 
approximately 500,600 persons were em- 
ployed in cotton manufacturing, produc- 
ing 10 billion square yards of cotton 
goods, four billion pounds of cotton yarns 
and 68 million pounds of cotton thread 
valued at a total of about $5 billion. 


© Oldest Cooperative Gin 


RULE Cooperative Gin, Rule, Texas, 
said to have been in continuous opera- 
tion longer than any other cooperative 
gin association in the world, recently 
held its fortieth annual meeting of stock- 
holders and members. Wilmer Smith, 
president, Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, presented a citation in hon- 
or of the completion of 40 years of ser- 
vice, 


© Heavy Fat Eaters 


LOCUSTS are heavy eaters—eating 20 
to 40 times as much as a inan in propor- 
tion to weight—and their diet consists 
largely of vegetable fats, according to 
a study of locusts made by Terkel Weis 
Fogh, young Danish scientist. In study- 
ing the flying ability of locusts, Fogh 
found that they require enormous masses 
of “fuel” when a migration starts, and 
that the fuel is most vegetable fats. A 
large swarm of locusts eats 500 to 800 
tons of feed in order to be airborne for 
five hours. This is equal to the daily 
feed consumption of 1,500,000 people. 


© Gauges Bale Weight 


R. A. SHIPLEY, Loop Cooperative Gin, 
Loop, Texas, and his son-in-law have 
patented a device for weighing cotton 
bales while still in the press. It is de- 
scribed as a weigher working on hy- 
draulic principles, with the pressure of 
the cotton fiber being held in the press 
indicating accurately within 10 to 15 
pounds the amount of cotton in the 
press. The ginner watches the gauge on 
the side of the press and when it indi- 
cates a given pressure, he knows how 
much cotton is in the press. With modi- 
fications that are planned, so that the 
gauge will indicate exactly how much 
cotton is in the press, the inventor ex- 
pects the device to eliminate the prob- 
lem of over and under weight bales. 


© 99 Million Cattle 


CATTLE population in the U.S. now is 
expected by USDA to reach a_ record 
high of 99 million head by 1955, com- 
pared with 96,696,000 head on farms 
at the beginning of this year. The fore- 
cast is slightly smaller than earlier es- 
timates that the peak would be 100 mil- 
lion head. In the past cattle cycles have 
increased for about six to eight years 
followed by a decline for about the same 
number of years. With heavier cattle 
marketings, USDA estimates that there 
will be about 10 pounds more beef per 
person during 1953 than in the previous 
year. 
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At Asheville, June 8-9 





Carolinas Crushers 
Plan Convention 


@ FOUR addresses scheduled. 
FitzSimons and Morgan to pre- 
side. Golf tournament, bingo 
and annual banquet are sched- 
uled. 


Speakers who will address the annual 
joint convention of the North Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers Association and 
the South Carolina Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., June 8-9, have been an- 
nounced. 

On Monday, June 8, 
Heaton, minister, Myers Park Baptist 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., will speak on 
“Human Relations in Industry.” A. H. 
Ward, District Extension Agent, Clem- 
son College, S. C., will discuss “A Price- 
less Heritage—an Uncertain Future.” 

Tuesday’s speakers include Col. Robert 
J. Putnam, The Champion Paper and 
Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., whose ad- 
dress is titled “The Blueprint for De- 
struction.” B. W. Barnard, vice-president, 
American Trust Company, Charlotte, 
will speak on “Fear of Peace.” 

Monday’s convention session will be 
called to order at 9:45 a.m. by C. Fitz- 
Simons, Jr., The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Columbia, president of the South Caro- 
lina group. Irvin Morgan, Jr., Morgan 
Oil & Refining Co., Farmville, North 
Carolina president, will preside at Tues- 
day’s session and will deliver a report. 

Following the traditional pattern for 
Carolinas crushers’ meetings, the group 
will recess at noon each day. Monday aft- 
ernoon will be devoted to recreational 
activities. The golf tournament will be- 
gin at 1:30 p.m. Monday at the Asheville 
Country Club. Bingo will be played at 3 
p.m. Monday, and the annual banquet 
and dance will be held starting at 7:30 
p.m. Dr. John H. MeSween is scheduled 
to speak at the dinner. A special ladies’ 
luncheon will be held at 1 p.m. Monday. 

Association officers in addition to 
FitzSimons and Morgan are T. . 
Bridgers, North Carolina vice-president, 
Farmers Cotton Oil Company, Wilson; 
Mrs. M. U. Hogue, North Carolina secre- 
tary-treasurer, Raleigh; and Mrs. Dur- 
rett L. Williams, South Carolina secre- 
tary-treasurer, Columbia. 

Convention committees include the fol- 
lowing: 

Golf committee Thomas Ancrum, 
chairman, The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
Camden, S. C.; T. V. Hough, Kershaw 
Oil Mills, Kershaw, S. C.; and E. N. Sit- 
ton, Pendleton Oil Mill, Pendleton, S. C. 

Bingo committee—W. McD. Jones, 
chairman, Palmetto Oil Co., Bishopville, 
S. C.; J. S. Davidson, Kershaw Oil Mills; 
and Lawrence E. Graham, The Southern 
Cotton Oil Co., Sumter, S. C. 

Registration of members and guests 
will begin at 2 p.m. Saturday, June 6. 
Swimming, golf and other forms of rec- 
reation will be available, and tours to 
points of interest can be arranged. 

Following convention adjournment at 
noon Tuesday, separate business meet- 
ings of the two associations will be held. 


Dr. George D. 
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HIGH MEAL PURITY—minimum free gossypol content, height). 
commercially solvent-free meal through Lukenweld’s MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWNTIME—all parts easily 


direct-heated hearth-type solvent recoverer. accessible. Standard components used wherever possible. 
PRIME OIL QUALITY —distillation system design and ad- 
vanced cooking techniques avoid fixation of color Lukenweld “Packaged Plants” are available on either a 


pigments. . : ; 

turn-key plant, he will receive the benefit of centralized 
MINIMUM LABOR AND SUPERVISION—simplified, contin- responsibility in engineering, design, specifications, procure- 
uous automatic operation. Maximum of two operators ment, plant layout and construction—the complete system 
per shift for seed cooking and extraction. in operation. Should the operator desire to convert his plant 

himself, Lukenweld will supply engineering and equipment 
LOW SOLVENT LOSSES — maximum of 1% solvent losses services and work closely with the operator, or his engineers 
through efficient design. or contractors, 


re 


| 
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NO PRE-PRESSING— maximum oil yield, formerly requir- 
ing a costly pre-pressing operation, is now accomplished 
via a selected range of cooking conditions, seed rolling 
and contacting with solvent. 


98% OIL YIELD—less than 1% residual oil in meal. 


| 
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NEW LUKENWELD PLANT FOR 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION OF COTTONSEED OL 


9% Oil Vield 


WITHOUT PRE-PRESSING 





Increased, economical oil recovery—98% minimum oil 
yield—is now made possible for mills of medium capacity 
by a range of Lukenweld filtration-extraction package 
plants. Capacities include 75, 100, 125, and 150 tons, 
with higher capacities available on a custom basis. 

These systems, which eliminate costly pre-pressing, 

are based on demonstrations by the Southern 

Regional Research Laboratory, designed and 











proved for commercial application by 
Lukenweld Engineering. 













MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE — compact design requires 
little space (150 ton plant needs only 20' x 45' x 40! in 










turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the operator desire a 
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Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 
614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


— ates ' 
ee | Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free color booklet entitled ‘Direct Solvent 
; Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil,’ containing information on 
' the new Lukenweld process. | understand there is no obligation. 
| Present equipment: Hydraulic [ } Screw Press (] 
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e Benson in Trouble with Congress — 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
is up to his ears in trouble on Capitol 
Hill. Appropriation cuts asked by the 
Secretary, plus his request for added 
powers to reorganize his department, are 
the surface issue. The underlying, and 
more important issue, continues to be 
the Secretary’s view on price supports. 

Congressional irritation with the Ex- 
ecutive Branch does not ordinarily just 
happen, The Benson Case is not an ex- 
ception. 

The growing criticism of Benson in 
Congress reflects mounting feeling of 
the lawmakers’ farmer constituents that 
the Secretary ought to do something to 
strengthen weakened markets. Reports 
funneling into Washington from. ail 
areas of the country are revealing more 
and more concern over the Secretary’s 
price-support views. While many farm- 
ers express admiration for Benson’s sin- 
cerity and good intentions, they alse 
make it clear that they do not think 
these noble sentiments will do much for 
their prices. 

Democratic political strategists, mean- 
while, are exploiting to the hilt the ap- 
parent trend against the Secretary. This 
takes many forms, ineluding ridicule, 
which can be a lethal weapon. Stephen 
A. Mitchell, national political 
the Democrats, put in this way the other 
day: 

“There’s a story going around Wash- 


boss of 


By FRED BAILEY 


Washington Representative 
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ington that when speakers go out from 
the Department of Agriculture to talk 
to farmers they wear bullet-proof 
vests. I don’t believe that one. But I am 
inclined to believe the report that every 
Republican representative on Capitol Hill 
is pleading with Secretary Benson not 
to come into his district and give one 
of those rugged individualism lectures 
before the next election.” 


e Lower Prices Cause Unpopularity 
Whether the Benson troubles will prove 
fatal only time can tell. They are not 
surprising, taken in perspective. Agri- 
culture Secretaries, historically, never 
have been popular in periods of falling 
markets. 

There’s Jittle Benson could do under 
present laws that he hasn’t done to keep 
prices in balance. The present price de- 
cline has been in the making for a long 
time. This is conceded privately even 
by the Demccrats who are most severely 
chastizing the Secretary. 

There is little question, however, that 
Benson could have avoided some of his 
difficulties by (1) fewer allusions in 
his speeches to his personal view that 
subsidies exist only to the extent our 
national character is weak, and (2) 
holding his fire against “high and rigid” 
price guarantees until he had worked 
out some specific substitutes that might 
replace them, 


e Research Funds May Be Upped—Op.- 
position of cotton men to USDA-propos- 
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Please send me \ 
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HOWE CONDENSED SCALE CAT. No. 11 (J : 
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The Modern 
Weight Recorder 


The new Howe Mechanoprint, companion in- 


strument to the Howe Teleprint, is a greatly 
simplified and modern Mechanical Weight 
Recorder built-in as an integral part of the 
Howe Tape-Drive Dial head. It is fast, on 
gedly designed and has a minimum of work- 
ing parts to assure the user of trouble-free 
operation and long life. See how you can use 
the versatile Mechanoprint for increased 
weighing accuracy and speed — Ask for 
descriptive Form AM-Al. 
SALES AND SERVICE BRANCHES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


. HOWE SCALE « 
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ed cuts in research funds promises to 
bear fruit. It is likely that the law- 
makers will increase appropriations for 
research work above the figures sug- 
gested by Benson. 

Cotton research would be among the 


beneficiaries. The House Agriculture 
Appropriations Subcommittee, for in- 
stance, has boosted by $115,000 the 


amount asked by USDA for cotton re- 
search work in the department’s Bureau 
of Agriculture and Industrial Chemis- 
try. In arguing for the additional money, 
the committee expressed its opinion that 
“lack of research on cotton has contrib- 
uted to the loss of large markets to syn- 
thetic fibers.” 

Other incieases in research funds sug- 
gested by lawmakers in the lower house 





Death Ends Career 


Of Wide Service 


The death of T. P. Wallace, 
Memphis, May 4, as reported in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
on May 9, saddened many friends 
and ended a notable career of serv- 
ice to the ginning and crushing 
industries. Burial was in Wash. 
ington, Ga., May 7. 

His services and counsel were 
widely valued by the crushing in- 
dustry, and his most recent activi- 
ties included serving as a member 
of the subcommittee on seed clean- 
ing of the Valley Oilseed Process- 
ors Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Tri-States Cottonseed 
Oil Mill Superintendents’ Associ- 
ation, National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, associate 
member of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, and 
member of the Old Guard and 
Shrine Temple. 

Wallace was born in Danburg, 
Ga., Dec. 14, 1978, and served in 
the Spanish American War. Upon 
his return from the war, he and 
his brother took over his father’s 
business in Washington, Ga. He 
left Washington to work for the 
Planters Compress Co., manufac- 
turers of the Lowery round bale 
press. He later worked for the 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. at Dothan 
and Montgomery, Ala. From there 
he went with the Atlanta Utility 
Works, East Point, Ga., selling 
cottonseed oil mill machinery. In 
1913 he went to work for the Car- 
ver Cotton Gin Co. He opened their 
Memphis sales office, which he 
managed until his death. In addi 
tion to his duties as manager of 
the Memphis office, he was for 
many years Southern Sales Man- 
ager for all of the Carver sales 
offices. 

He married Miss Susie Lee Dal- 
las, of Lincoln County, Ga., who 
died in 1915, leaving a son and 
daughter, both of whom have since 
passed away. He is survived by 
three granddaughters of Mem- 
phis;and three sisters, Mrs. C. R. 
Corbin of Washington, Ga., Mrs. 
H. H. Bohler, of Tallahassee, Fla., 


and Mrs. Walter Harris, of To- 
peka, Kan.; and also had one 
brother. 
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included (1) an extra $100,000 for new 
work to deter insect pests, particularly 
the pink bollworm, (2) another $100,000 
for more research on field crops, pre- 
sumably to include cotton, and (3) $107,- 
000 more for work on evaluation and 
improvement in quality of farm products. 

Final size and shape of next year’s 
farm budget won’t be known for sure 
until at least July 1, start of the new 
fiscal year. 

However, final figures are likely to 
be nearer those suggested by the House 
than recommended by USDA. 


e Liberalized Trade Policy Out It 
looks less and less as if the new Admin- 
istration is going to practice what it 
preaches on tariffs. In speeches and at 
press conferences in Washington, top 
level Eisenhower men still talk of “lib- 
eralized” trade policies. 

They want, they say, fewer restrictions 
on imports, and lower tariffs. These we 
must have, they add, if foreign nations 
are going to earn enough dollars to in- 
crease purchases in this country. 

What will happen, on the other hand, 
is something else again. 

Eisenhower & Co. are asking Con- 
gress to kill Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act that permits the Agricul- 
ture Secretary to impose strict quotas 
on imported commodities. Instead the 
Administration wants to give the Tariff 
Commission full authority to use milder 
restraints on imports. It now looks like 
a better than even bet that Congress 
will kick up its heels and go against 
Administration wishes on this issue. 

Eisenhower is also pushing for ex 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act-—as is—for another year, 











while the Administration “studies” the 
foreign trade picture, The President may 
get his way on this one, but it won’t be 
easy. 

Despite talk of lower tariffs, Eisen 
hower has appointed high-tariff men to 
important jobs. Perhaps the outstanding 
case in point is Commerce Secretary 
Weeks. 


e Southern Leaders Disturbed Especi- 
ally disturbed by Eisenhower Adminis 
tration trade difficulties are Southern 
legislators. The South has been particu- 
larly hard hit by the decline in export 
sales, and practically all hands (south 
of the Mason-Dixon line) are now agreed 
that revival of large export markets 
will depend on additional purchases in 
this country of foreign goods. 

A silver lining on the somewhat dim 
trade picture has been provided by final 
congressional approval of HR-4465. This 
is the legislation, now requiring only 
presidential signature, that aims at add- 
ed cotton sales abroad by providing in- 
surance to help maintain stocks in 
foreign countries. 


e Mexican Labor Outlook Confused 

Confusion over the outlook for Mexican 
help on U.S. ranches and farms this 
year is putting additional strain on pro 
ducers already caught up in the short- 


age of agricultural labor. Prospects, 
generally, are for two percent fewer 
hired hands this year than last when 


many farmers were squeezed for help. 
Issue at present is wages, which Mex 
ico thinks should be higher. There are 
indications that the CIO is encouraging 
demands frem Mexico for higher pay 
and looking toward representation of 


the foreign workers in grievance nego- 
tiations. 

Under the present agreement with 
Mexico, now up for renegotiation, it is 
legal for U.S. labor unions to represent 
workers from South of the Border, de- 
spite reports to the contrary. However, 
it is not possible for a U.S. union to rep- 
resent Mexican workers on wages. These 
are established in the work contracts 
between the U.S. and Mexico. 

On this point, the two governments 
recently worked out a “joint interpre- 
tation” which reads in part: 

“This Article is designated to assure 
that Mexican workers are permitted to 
elect, by a majority vote, a represent- 
ative or representatives to present to 
their employers grievances arising out 
of the failure of the employer to comply 
with the Migrant Labor Agreement of 
1951, as Amended, or the Work Contract. 
Representatives so elected are not au- 
thorized to bargain for terms and con- 
ditions of employment different than 
those contained in the Work Contract. 

“The elected representatives may be 
an individual or individuals from the 
workers own numbers, or from any bona 
fide labor organization and the employ 
er must recognize such representatives 
as spokesmen for the workers.” 

Current controversy over wages and 
alleged CIO “interference” could prevent 
extension of the Mexican labor program 

. but odds are against it. A renewed 
agreement already has been approved 
by both the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the House. 


@ JOE FLAIG, Dallas, has been 
named to the board of the Fort Wayne 
and Denver Railway. 
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TREATED 
WITH 


ARAMITE* 


READ WHAT AGRICULTURAL AUTHORITIES REPORT ABOUT 


Aramite the mighty miticide 


FROM 12 COTTON-GROWING STATES — when red spiders noticeably 


increase, use Aramite for rapid and effective control on cotton. 


FROM CALIFORNIA~— better results with Aramite than other chemical 
dusts for two-spotted spider mite control. 


FROM TEXAS — 99x mortality on Septanychus spider mite, 3 days 
after spraying cotton with Aramite. 
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UNTREATED 
COTTON 


"U.S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


Controls Red Spider Mite more effectively at economic dosages — 
also effectively controls many other types including 
Atlantic and Pacific Mites. 


Results: 
Advantages: 


More top-quality cotton. 


Non-hazardous, low cost per acre, works well with most com- 


monly used insecticides and fungicides, harmless to mite-killing 
insects, longer residual effect. 


—8 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


manufacturers of seed protectants—Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets, Thiram 50 
Dust—fungicides~Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL—insecticides —Synklor-48-E, Synkior-50-W 
—fungicide-insecticides —Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust—miticides—Aramite 


Advise local supplier of your needs beforehand to insure availability. 





Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Connecticut 











—growth retardants and herbicides—MH-30, MH-40—pre-emergence weed killers—Alanap-I. 
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Industry Members Suffer 


Losses from Tornado 


Recent Texas tornados brought trage- 
dy and property losses to members of the 
cotton industry as they did to many oth- 
ers. Reports to The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press include the following: 

Miss Mable Thaxton, sister of Mrs. 
W. L. Goble, Jr., Waco, Texas, was killed 
in the storm. Goble is vice-president and 
manager of the Brazos Valley Cotton Oil 
Co. which is reported to have suffered 
considerable damage to the mill property. 

Swift and Co. Oil Mill at Waco and 
Western Cottonoil Co. Mill at San Angelo 
are reported to have escaped without ap- 
preciable damage. 

J. V. Shanks, R. B. Strickland & Co., 
Waco, cotton gin and industrial mach- 
inery firm, reports that the firm’s per- 
sonnel and their families escaped _ in- 
jury, and the office and two warehouses 
in South Waco were undamaged. How- 
ever, Shanks reports the following dam- 
age: 

“We did receive quite a lot of damage 
to two warehouses. Our East Waco ware- 
house will perhaps be a complete loss as 
about half of it was blown away and the 
other half will no doubt have to be com- 
pletely wrecked as it is in a condition 
which would involve extreme danger to 
any repair personnel should we attempt 
to repair the damage. We also had an- 
other warehouse of which the roof was 
blown off and the machinery has re- 
ceived some damage from the terrible 
rains which followed the tornado. We 
plan on drastically reducing our prices 
on any machinery left in these two ware- 
houses, in order that we might have a 
quick sale which will facilitate needed 
repairs and rebuilding of these ware- 
houses.” 


Alton E. Bailey, Chemical 


Leader, Dies in Memphis 


Alton E. Bailey, Memphis, director of 
research for the HumKo Co. and a lead- 
ing chemist, author and editor of articles 
and publications, was found dead at his 
home May 17. Bailey last year was 
chosen by the American Chemical So- 
ciety, Georgia section, to receive the 
Herty Medal for his outstanding contri- 
butions to chemistry in the Southeast. 
He served as president of the American 
Oil Chemists Society and was an auth- 
ority on edible fats and oils. 


Weed Control Campaign 
Launched at Shafter 


The battle against weeds is a top prob- 
lem in cotton research, says Agronomist 
John H. Turner, USDA Cotton Field Sta- 
tion, Shafer, Calif. While it is too late 
to begin an active program this year, a 
special campaign is being planned for 
1954. 

The program will operate under an 
economy and manpower formula being 
worked out by private industry, USDA 
and the University of California. Actual 
work will have to begin during the grow- 
ing season, Turner points out. But pre- 
liminary work includes retention of a 
graduate student this summer to. make 
studies on the weed problem. 


Because of their major influence on 
the cotton industry, weeds will be given 
the same consideration as tests on 
mechanization, fertilizer, soil borne dis- 
eases and defoliation, Turner stresses. 
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{4 Los Angeles, May 11-12 





W. B. COBERLY, JR., Los Angeles, (left), retiring president of the NCPA, congratulates S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro, 
Texas, on his election as president for the next 12 months. 


Crushers Name Vaughan 


1933-34 President 


@ FAR WEST host to highly successful fifty-seventh annual 
convention of NCPA. Speakers score growth of government 
and dangers in price support programs. 


ITH California’s weatherman co- 
operating to the fullest, members 
of the National Cottonseed Products As- 


sociation closed their fifty-seventh an- 
nual convention May 12, following a 
very complete business and entertain- 


ment program and the election of S. J. 
Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro, Texas, as pres- 
ident for 1953-54. 

Facilities of the Ambassador Hotel, 
convention headquarters, were excellent 
and Los Angeles, with its many sur- 
rounding points of interest, provided a 
perfect background for the first meeting 
of the association ever held in the Far 
West. 

O. L. Frost, Bakersfield, Calif., called 
the convention to order for the first 
business session Monday morning, May 
11, and welcomed the group to Cali- 
fornia. The Reverend James W. Fifield, 
Jr., First Congregational Church of Los 
Angeles, gave the invocation. 

Following formal opening of the con- 
vention and appointment of committees, 
W. B. Coberly, Jr., Los Angeles, deliv- 
ered the president’s annual address. 
After reviewing the cottonseed support 
program, he stressed the need for vig- 
orous and determined action by each 
person to cut the growth and limit the 
scope of government and then to shrivel 
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it to its legitimate size and purpose. 

“These objectives,” Coberly said, “may 
not seem easy of attainment, but can 
they be more difficult than facing the 
prospect of the bitter and paralyzing ty- 
ranny which lies at the other end of the 
freedom scale? I do not think so, With 
revitalized faith—faith in God, faith in 
moral principles, faith in our fellowman 
and faith in ourselves, we can be on our 
way to success.” 


e Stopping Socialism—Leonard E. Read, 
president, Foundation for Economic Ed- 
ucation, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., was 
the principal guest speaker at this ses- 
sion, discussing ‘“‘A Method for Stopping 
Socialism.” 

Tracing the background and growth of 
socialism in this country, Read pointed 
out that as far back as 1620 our found- 
ing fathers had worked on a communis- 
tic or socialistic basis, in that every- 
thing produced in the community be- 
longed to a central governing body. 

This trend soon changed, Read said, 
to the individual free enterprise system 
in its basic stages. This led to the adop- 
tion of a system whereby groups of in- 
dividuals elected their agents, or dele- 
gates, to fulfill their wishes in the com 
munity. It was not long, Read stated, 
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before these delegates became too pow 
erful, took more and more funds and 
more and more liberties from the citi 
zens. This, he said, was the beginning of 
“creeping socialism” in this country. 

A century ago, 90 to 95 percent of the 
American dollar belonged to the indi 
vidual citizen, but as the government 
agencies trespassed more into the rights 
of the individual, the American citizen 
now gets than 65 percent of each 
dollar. This, Read continued, brings on 
inflation, which is an artificial increase 
in the flow of the available money. This 
same trend was apparent years ago in 


less 


France, Germany and England—coun 
tries which are now in a very bad fin- 
ancial and economic condition. Read 


stated that the underlying germ of this 
entire trend is a reliance upon the gov 
ernment to do things that are the inher 
ent right and duty of the individual 
citizen to do. 

He made several suggestions as to 
what the individual citizen can do in 
the way of helping defeat the growth of 
socialism in this country. 

1. Don’t give a low priority to this 
problem. In other words, don’t let your 
golf game, your business or your private 
interests become so important to you 
that you do nothing yourself toward 
the solution of this problem it’s ev 
erybody’s job. 

2. Don’t take the 
growth of socialism o1 
this country is inevitable 
ism in its worst form. 
3. Each citizen must restore his faith 
in the ability of a free enterprise system. 

The Rules Committee reported next, 
after which Vice-President T. H. Greg- 
ory, Memphis, gave his annual report. 


attitude that the 
communism in 
this is defeat- 


@ Seed Supports His report outlined 
activities related to the government’s 
price support program and pointed out 
the significant effect of that program on 
markets for products. The support pro 
gram, Gregory said, has invited compe 
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tition from imported as well as domestic 
commodities. 

Prospective reduction in cotton pro- 
duction through 1954 acreage controls 
and marketing quotas offers no solution 
to the problem of surpluses of cotton- 
seed products accumulated under the 
price support programs, he added. If 
growers are forced to take acreage out 
of cotton, a significant part of that 
acreage in several areas will be planted 
to soybeans, Further, there is the like- 
lihood of an increase in lard production; 
and cotton reduction will have no effect 
upon the increasing supplies of wood 
pulp. 

“This problem of price support at 
uneconomic levels, with attendent sharp 
fluctuations in supplies and prices, is 
one which the whole cotton industry 
must face realistically and solve,” Greg- 
ory commented. “In my opinion, such a 
solution must involve an eventual re- 
turn to a free market.” 

Secretary-Treasurer S. M. Harmon’s 
report, most of which dealt with finances 
and statistical information, followed. 
This entire report will be printed in the 
annual Proceedings issue of this publica- 
tion, to be released in June. 

The second day’s session opened at 


Photoviews of the NCPA 


Annual Convention 


@ ON THIS PAGE, TOP: Some of 
the prominent members of NCPA at- 
tending the Los Angeles meeting 
were, |. to r., T. J. Harrell, Traders 
Oil Mill, Fort Worth; A. L. Durand, 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Hobart, 
Okla.; O. L. Frost, San Joaquin Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Bakersfield Calif.; Al- 
fred Pittman, association counsel, 
Memphis; and Joe Flaig, Simmons 
Cotton Oil Mills, Dallas. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP: Shown at 
the convention’s initial business ses- 
sion are, |. to r., A. J. Chapman, New 
Orleans, convention secretary; S. M. 
Harmon, Memphis, secretary-treas- 
urer of the association; Leonard E. 
Read, president, Foundation for 
Economic Education, Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y., guest speaker; O. L. 
Frost, who made the welcome ad- 
dress; W. B. Coberly, Jr., Los 
Angeles, 1952-53 president; T. H. 
Gregory, Memphis, executive vice- 
president; and Pittman, association 
counsel. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: Gin Mach- 
inery industry leaders attending the 
convention ircluded, |. to r., Glenn 
McCarty, Dallas, district manager, 
Continental Gin Co.; M. E. Pratt, 
Birmingham, president, Continental 
Gin Co.; and D. D. Day, Dallas, vice- 
president, The Murray Company of 
Texas. 

@ BOTTOM: This group visiting be- 
tween convention sessions includes, 
l. to r.. H. L. MePherson, Kershaw 
Oil Mill, Kershaw, S. C.; A. L. 
Ward, Dallas, NCPA Educational Di- 
rector; Scott Cramer, Swift and Co., 
Chicago: and W. T. Melvin, Planters 
Cotton Oil & Fertilizer Co., Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 

ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE: Shown 
are candid shots at the beautiful 
Wilshire Country Club, as the con- 
vention tournament golfers hooked 
and sliced their way around the 
course. The weather was perfect, but 
scores were high. 
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SHERRILL COBERLY is shown with her father, W. B. Coberly, Jr., as they re- 
ceived the silver presented to the retiring president by the membership in ap- 
preciation of his leadership and services to the association. 


9:45 a.m., and following a report by a 
special committee on Charter and By- 
Laws and the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, the principal speaker for the 
morning, Albert R. Russell, assistant to 
the executive vice-president, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, discussed ‘Mel- 
lorine—A Market for Cottonseed Oil” 
in an address published elsewhere in this 
issue. 


e Educational Service A. L. Ward, 
Dallas, briefly outlined some of the 
major activities of the association’s Ed- 
ucational Service, of which he is direc- 
tor. He pointed out that the program 
was established to develop and maintain 
markets for the feed products of oilseed 
crushing mills, to encourage feeding re- 
search important to the fullest use of 
these feed products and to encourage 
livestock production in the Cotton Belt. 
A second objective is to maintain sound, 
wholesome, working relationships with 
agricultural agencies and_ institutions, 
with growers of oilseeds and with users 
of feed products. A third major objective 
is to aid in the development of oilseed 
crops. 

“We could not do without the Educa- 
tional Service and the help that it gives 


us in the operation of our business,” 
said J. E. Byram, Jr., Red River Cotton 
Oil Co., Alexandria, La., in discussing 


the Educational Service in action, “I 
am, day by day, week by week and month 
by month, seeing the accomplishments of 
these Educational Service objectives and 
the dollars and cents meaning of these 
accomplishments to oil mills.’ 

Pointing out that he operates a coun- 
try mill where he has contact with 
farmers and livestock feeders, Byram 
said that the Educational Service has 
helped him work intelligently with farm- 
ers and stockmen, provided essential 
advertising and public relations mater- 
ial and helped his formula feed busi- 
ness. 

The research program aimed at extend- 
ing the use of cottonseed meal in poul- 
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try and swine feeds has already yielded 
specific information of value to oil mills, 
feed manufacturers and farmers, Dr. 
C. R. Grau, department of poultry hus- 
bandry, University of California, Berke- 
ley, said, adding that A. L. Ward, and 
Dr. A. M. Altschul of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory are respon- 
sible for the efforts being made by fed- 
eral, state and private laboratories to 
find the answers. 

Dr. Grau listed the following as 
among the important results of this na- 
tionwide research: Meals can be pro- 
duced by screwpress, screwpress solvent 
extracted or hydraulic methods that can 
be fed at high levels in rations of grow- 
ing chickens and turkeys, and of swine. 
Cottonseed meal protein supplies ade- 
quate amounts of all amino acids neces- 
sary for normal chick growth, although 
it should be combined with lysine-rich 
proteins to meet deficiencies of grain 
proteins, A laboratory method of esti- 
mating protein quality that has been de- 
veloped at Texas A. & M. College shows 
great promise in providing a means of 
encouraging production of high quality 
meals. Good methods for determining 
free and total gossypol are available, 
and their use should be more widespread. 

He added that the prinicpal problem 
of cottonseed meal research now and in 
the future seems to be that of the ef- 
fects of gossypol upon egg quality, par- 
ticularly of stored eggs. 

“Until cottonseed meal can be used 
with absolute safety in rations for lay- 
ing hens,” the research worker said, 
“it will not be used as extensively in 
poultry rations as its real value merits. 
We need to know more about what act- 
ually happens in the egg as a result of 
gossypol feeding, Through such basic in- 
formation, processing methods can event- 
ually be adjusted to produce a product 
that can be fed without any limitations.” 

E. H. Lawton, Hartsville, S. C., chair- 
man of the association’s Production Re- 
search Committee, traced the develop- 
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ment of the oilseed production research 
program since 1946, telling how sesame 
was selected as the most promising oil- 
seed for research after investigations 
of sunflowers, okra and other crops. He 
outlined the sesame research activities 
by federal, state and private institutions 
resulting from the industry’s coopera- 
tion. 

Lawton said that J. A. Martin, Clem- 
son College, S. C., plant breeder, be- 
lives that it will be possible to place 
with certified seed breeders nonshat- 
tering varieties of sesame which can be 
harvested with a combine by the spring 
of 1954. 

“This nonshattering sesame can be 
grown from North Carolina to Caii- 
fornia,” he said. “It can be grown suc- 
cessfully by irrigation or dry land farm- 
ing with limited or abundant rainfall. 
The yield will be sufficient to interest 
gocd farmers and, in our opinion, the in- 
come from sesame growing, with its 
limited labor demands, will be sufficient 
to compete with cotton and other crops 
for a prominent place in the agriculture 
of Cotton States.” 

Following other committee reports, S. 
J. Vaughan, Jr., was unanimously elect- 
ed president. His first act upon taking 
over the gavel was to present the re- 
tiring president, W. B. Coberly, Jr., with 
a gift from the membership. Accepting 
the gift, a beautiful array of flat silver 
and silver service, with Coberly was his 
daughter, Sherrill. 





S. J. Vaughan, Jr., NCPA 
President, 1953-54 


As its president for 1953-54, the 
National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation selected one of the most 
popular members of the cottonseed 
crushing industry as well as a man 
who has an outstanding record of 
business and civic leadership. 

A native of Breckenridge, Texas, 
and a graduate of Southern Meth- 
odist University, S. J. Vaughan, Jr. 
became associated with the Hill 
County Cotton Oil Company, Hills- 
boro, in 1923. He has served the 
firm as secretary-treasurer, gen- 
eral manager, vice-president and, 
since 1947, as president. 

He also is vice-president and a 
director of Hillsboro State Bank; 
vice-president and a director of 
Colonial Trust Company, Hillsboro; 
a director of Union Oil Mill, Hub- 
bard; and a member of the board 
of stewards and trustee of the First 
Methodist Church. He served Hills- 
boro as a city alderman for 16 
years and is a past president of 
the Lions Club. 

His many activities within the 

industry have included serving as a 
director, and president in 1942-43, 
of the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, and on the associa- 
tion’s agricultural and special task 
committees; serving as a director 
of the National Cottonseed Pro- 
ducts Association and a memebr of 
the Dallas arbitration committee; 
and as a Texas delegate to the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 
His son—S. J. Vaughan, III—is as- 
sociated with him in business. He 
has one grandson and one grand- 
daughter. His hobbies are listed as 
fishing and FISHING. 
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e Directors Increased — Membership of 
the board of directors was increased by 
the addition of one director at large, a 
director from Arizona and an additional a P 

director from Mississippi. Members of You could kill Aphids 
the board for 1952-53, in addition to 


President Vaughan and Retiring Presi- " ne and Spider Mite 


dent Coberly, are E. P. Kidd, Birming- 


ham, Ala.; Fred G. Sherrill, Los Ange- ei . . 

les, representing Arizona; James Hicky, i a like this 
Forrest City, Ark.; Harry S. Baker, ‘ ‘ -_ Dog 
Frensno, Calif.; E. G. McKenzie, Sr., Ma- 
con, Ga.; C. W. Wallace, West Monroe, 
La.; A. K. Shaifer, Clarksdale, Miss,; J. 
B. Perry, Jr., Grenada, Miss.; T. F. Bridg- 
ers, Jr., Wilson, N. C.; A. L. Durand, 
Chickasha, Okla.; E. H. Lawton, Harts- 
ville, S. C.; F. B. Caldwell, Sr., Jackson, 
Tenn.; Joe Flaig, Dallas; J. Webb How- 
ell, Jr.. Bryan, Texas; W. R. Squires, 
El Paso; W. B. Vaughan, Fort Worth; 
C. T. Prindeville, Chicago; W. F. Guinee, 
New Orleans; W. H. Knapp, Cincinnati; 
and Dupuy Bateman, Jr., Houston. 


@ Old Guard Meets—Members of the 
Old Guard held their traditional annual 
gathering Sunday evening in the ho- 
tel’s Colonial Room and _ re-elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 


T. C. Law, Atlanta, president; Jas. R. but you can do it 


Gill, Paris, Texas, vice-president; Irvin 
Morgan, Jr., Farmville, N. C., secretary; + ° 
S. M. Harmon, Memphis, treasurer; and better with revolutionary 
R. M. Hughes, Greer, S. C., historian. 
New members elected to the Old Guard 


were W. D. Griffin, Fresno, Calif.; W. 
T. Melvin, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Harry * 
McCoy, Memphis; Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 
Houston; L. B. Stevenson, Atlanta; 


Robert Patterson, Trenton, Tenn.; and 
Alfred Jenkins, Jackson, Miss. 
ee ee ee Now you can stop the ravages of aphids and spider mites 


Club with the course in beautiful condi- in cotton with Systox, the revolutionary systemic insecti- 


tion and the weather perfect, was the cide. Last year, hundreds of growers and dealers reported 

scene of the annual golf tournament & . = : q 

Monday afternoon. Many golfers turned that Systox was the only insecticide that provided effective 

out for the tournament and some 40 control, thanks to its 

winners collected attractive prizes. Win- : , A 

ner of the A. Q. Petersen trophy for the amazing systemic action. 

low net score was E. K. Ludington, Jr., (See diagram). It'll pay SYSTOX —— ss 

vice-president, Chase Bag Company, = ; : pence \7 ate 

Mew York. you to order Systox im- pene neal 
Lasel The eunnly is to Foliage < Application 

e Other Convention Features—Many en- ena La Ppty ! 

tertainment features were arranged for limited. Buy Systox at your 

ladies attending the convention. A bus . , 

tour of Sibeseed. Beverly Hills and Pittsburgh Dealer's today! 

Santa Monica was made Monday after- 

noon, with lecturers on each bus point- *Systox, originally developed by , te 

ing out places of interest. Farbenfabriken Bayer, Germany, is ards 

A ladies’ luncheon was held in the a trademark of Chemagro Corp., 
hotel’s Gold Room Tuesday, at which a New York, N. Y. 
style show was presented entitled ““Some- 
thing New Under The Sun—Fashions 
Created by California’s Leading Design- 
ers.” 

Also available were tickets to a num- Stendand 2 ; 
ber of radio and television shows origi fm ualily 
nating in Hollywood. 

Principal entertainment feature was PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
- pian. nag Pg plone > Bing EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
mous Cocoanut Grove. A floor-show en- 
titled “A Night In Hawaii” was present- 
ed, after which Freddie Martin’s orches- 
tra played for dancing from ten ’till two. 























Organic Insecticides 
Organic Phosphate 

Insecticides 
Weed Killers and Brush 
e To Meet in Houston — At a meeting Killers 
of the new directors held immediately Cotton Sprays and Dusts 
after adjournment of the convention, it Special Agricultural 
was decided that the 1954 convention Chemicals WOD 4499 
will be held in Texas. Arrangements 
have been made to hold the convention 
at the Shamrock Hotel, Houston, May 
7-11, Secretary Harmon has announced. 
Full details will be announced later. 
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Opened Friday, May 8 


Cotton Show Held 
In Washington 


@ SECRETARY Benson speaks 
at formal opening of cotton ex- 
hibits arranged by USDA and in- 
dustry organizations. 








Friday, May 8, was Cotton Day in 
Washington. At 2:30 that afternoon, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
son stepped on a platform in the patio 
of the main agricultural building and 
formally opened the big cotton show 
sponsored jointly by the National Cot- 
ton Council, the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute and USDA. Ten 
USDA agencies cooperated in the great- 
est cotton show ever staged in the na- 
tion’s capital. It included everything 
from planting seed to the latest and 
most beautiful cotton fabrics ever dis 
played in this country. 

On the platform with Secretary Ben- 
son was Virginia Knapp of Texas, 
granddaughter of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
“Father” of what is now the Agricultural 
Extension Service. Fifty years ago Dr. 
Knapp went to the Porter farm near 
Terrell, Texas, and arranged to use that 
farm for what turned out to be the first 
farm demonstration project. Seven years 
after he started his farm demonstration 
work, co-workers presented him with the 
‘ , Seaman A, Knapp Silver Cup as a token 
- of appreciation for the great and suc- 
cessful work he was carrying on for ag- 
riculture. 

Dr. Knapp was the first Director of 
Agricultural Extension. At his death, 
the cup passed to his son, Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, who succeeded his father as Di- 
rector. Before his death Bradford Knapp 
expressed the wish that the cup be given 
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Photoviews of USDA 
Cotton Show 


@ TOP: Robert Stevenson demon- 
strates the new flameproof cotton 
fabric developed by USDA’s Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry. 


@ SECOND FROM TOP: Inspecting 
some of the new cotton fabrics at 
the show are, |. to r., Congressman 
Thomas G. Abernethy of Mississip- 
pi, L. I. Jones of USDA’s Extension 
Service, Phillip F. Aylesworth, Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and Congressman William A. Win- 





stead of Mississippi. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP: Frank L. 
Teuton, Director of Information, 
BAIC, explains an exhibit to mem- 
bers of the International Cotton 
Standards Conference. 


@ BOTTOM: Scale model of modern 
cotton gin is inspected by, lI. to r., 
Congressman Clifford Hope of Kan- 
sas, Chairman of the Huse Agri- 
culture Committee, Miss Virginia 
Knapp, of Texas, granddaughter of 
Seaman Knapp, pioneer in Extension 
work, and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. 











to the Department. Miss Knapp formally 
presented the cup to the Department at 
the opening of the cotton show which 
was planned to coincide with the fiftieth 
anniversary of Extension. Secretary 
Benson accepted the cup for the De- 
partment and declared the cotton show 
open to the public. He then invited Miss 
Knapp, Members of Congress, and other 
distinguished guests on the platform to 
accompany him on a tour of the show 
which was conducted by Frank L. Teu- 
ton, Director of Information for the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and_ Industria! 
Chemistry. By use of a “roving” micro- 
phone connected to a PA system, the 
more than 500 people jammed in the 
patio could hear his remarks as well as 
comments by the Secretary’s group. 
The importance of cotton in U.S. agri- 
culture was clearly shown by a six-point 
chart which pointed out that one-fifth 


of all U.S. farmers grow cotton; one- 
half of all farmers in the Cotton Belt 
grow cotton, one-twelfth of all crop- 


land harvested is in cotton; cotton is 
the major source of cash income on one- 
third of the farms in the cotton areas; 
cotton accounts for one-twelfth of the 
total cash farm receipts; and that farm- 
ers’ cash receipts for cotton are higher 
than for any other U.S. crop. 

An exhibit on controlled defoliation 
illustrated how the chemical removal of 
cotton leaves enables the cotton to dry 
earlier in the morning and after rains 
thus aiding harvesting, insect control, 
and in preventing boll rots, 

Another display revealed how insect 
control boosts yields. Losses to the 3-4 
billion dollars per year cotton crop 
from boll weevil, pink boll worm and 
other insects total nearly a billion dol- 
lars a year. 

Plant diseases also take a heavy toll, 
and an exhibit showed how many thous- 
ands of bales are lost annually from va- 
rious diseases, 

A particularly effective exhibit illus- 
trated the benefits of chemical weed 
killers. In the untreated plats of soil, 
plants about six inches high were chok- 
ed out with weeds. The treated plats 
were completely free of weeds. 

Of special interest was a large-scale 
model of a modern cotton gin of the 
saw type. This display pointed out that 
more than 99 percent of U.S. cotton is 
yvinned on saw gins of this type and the 
rest on roller gins which handle the 
American-Egyptian and Sea Island ex- 
tra-long staple cottons. Working models 
of these two types of gins were operating 
so that the Secretary’s group and those 
that followed later could see actual cot- 
ton being ginned. 

Live baby chicks eating the new fil- 
tration-extracted cottonseed meal show- 
ed that such animals can eat as much of 
this meal as they like. 

Continuous 
were used to 
and progress. 

In addition to the displays, the cente: 
of the patio was effectively decorated 
with a huge boll of white cotton about 
five feet in diameter and suspended 
above the fountain. Pots of growing 
cotton with some stalks as much as five 
feet high, some in “square,’”’ some in 
bloom, and some with mature bolls sur- 
rounded the fountain which was flank 
ed by two standard 500 pound bales. 

An average of 500 persons a day in- 
cluding many Members of Congress, 
tourists, school children and other vis 
itors in addition to people in the De- 


color movies and_ siides 
explain new developments 
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partment saw the exhibits during the 
first three days of the show. So popu- 
lar was it that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture asked that it remain open for 
two full weeks instead of one week as 
originally planned. 

This, the first large-scale cotton ex- 
hibit ever attempted by the Department 
of Agriculture, brought together in one 
place a comprehensive story of what has 
been done over the years to improve 
cotton varieties, cultural practices, farm 
management, mechanization, and insect 
and disease control as well as the great 
improvements that have taken place in 
ginning, marketing, and processing of 
cotton and cotton products. About six mil- 
lion people live on cotton farms while 
more than 13 million depend on it for 
their living 


who knows 


good bagging 


Full Weight 
e Full Yardage 


Full Protection 


“AMC 





For the ginner 


Flexible Price Supports 
Urged by Dairy Group 


A special dairy  producer-industry 
group, meeting in Washington May lI1- 
12, recommended a return to the prin- 
ciple of flexible price support provisions 
as contained in the Agricultural Act of 
1949. They submitted to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson a broad 
plan for attacking current dairy prob- 
lems including strong representations to 
the dairy industry to support June Dairy 
Month with expanded sales and promo 


tion programs. 

The group requested that the Secre 
tary consult with other advisory com 
mittees, especially those on the basic 


commodities, to obtain their support foi 
flexible price supports. 


Se, 


TWO POUND 
STANDARD BAGGING 


AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Noble and West Streets 


Brooklyn 22, New York 


Branch Sales Offices 


572 M&M BLDG. 
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ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF COMPRESS AND SEWING 


e HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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Gin Schools Completed 


Hardwicke-Etter and 
Continental Held 


gs BAD WEATHER prevailed 
during both schools, but at- 
tendance was good. 


The last of the 1953 schools for cotton 
gin operators were held last week at 
Sherman and Dallas, Texas, with 144 
registered. Although the turnout of 
operators at the schools was pleasing to 
the gin machinery people and Extension 
personnel who arranged the affairs, it 
is estimated that cold, wet weather kept 
at least 75 operators at home. 

The Hardwicke-Etter Co. school was 
held at the company’s headquarters in 
Sherman on May 11-12. Operators re- 
ceived detailed instructions in the opera- 
tion of Hardwicke-Etter equipment from 
M. U. Tinsley, H-E assistant sales man- 
ager, who was in charge of arrange- 
ments; John A. Streun, vice-president 
and chief engineer; Lynn McKinney, H-E 
sales engineer, Vernon, Texas; and Rich- 
ard Lackey, another sales engineer who 
lives at Greenville, Texas. J. E. Jamison, 
Hardwicke-Etter president, welcomed 
the operators to Sherman. 

Ed H. Bush, Texas Extension ginning 
specialist, arranged the school in cooper- 
ation with Alfred M. Pendleton, Dallas, 
USDA Extension ginning specialist, and 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association. 
Bush and Pendleton played similar roles 
in connection with the Continental Gin 
Co. school held May 13-14, and the other 
Texas schools held in Dallas during the 
week ending May 9. 

The Continental school was held in the 
company’s gin demonstration plant. Bush 
explained the purpose of the school and 
Pendleton made an opening talk on safe- 
ty in the gin. Ross W. Bigham of Dal- 
las, Continental’s assistant sales man- 
ager, welcomed the ginners to the school 
and explained its purpose. 

Instructors in the operation of Conti- 
nental equipment were P. O. Pederson, 
district engineer, Dallas; John Bolman- 
skie, of the Dallas engineering depart- 
ment; A. O. Kressenberg, field engineer, 
Dallas; and E. H. Shackelford, Birming- 
ham, Ala., Continental special represen- 
tative. 

Specially prepared operating manuals 
were used by the ginners during the 
classes and instructors made use of nu- 
merous charts in describing the various 
machines. 


Photoviews of Sherman and 


Dallas Ginning Schools 


g@ TOP—Ed H. Bush, Texas Exten- 
sion ginning specialist, talks to gin 
operators at the opening of the 
Hardwicke-Etter school held at Sher- 
man May 11-12. 

@ SECOND FROM TOP—Operators 


hear Hardwicke-Etter equipment de- 
scribed during one of the classes. 


@ THIRD FROM TOP—Opening re- 
marks at the Continental school held 
at Dallas May 13-14 are given seri- 
ous attention by the gin operators. 


@ BOTTOM—One of the Continent- 
al classes hears a discussion of gin 
stand operation. CG&OMPress Photos, 


















e Californians Pick 
Cotton Royalty 


BAKERSFIELD and Shafter, Calif., se- 
lected cotton royalty to participate in the 
annual Potato ’n Cotton Festival held at 
Shafter. Norma Neuman, a Shafter bank 
teller, was named queen of the festival, 
and she received her crown from Bobette 
Bentley, California’s Maid of Cotton, 
who also participated in the celebration. 

In Bakersfield, Olivia Martinez, 14- 
year-old junior high school student, was 
chosen Junior Maid of Cotton. Olivia al- 
so took part in the Shafter activities. 
Both contests were held in conjunction 
with National Cotton Week. 


Tri-State Classing School 
Scheduled in Memphis 


The 1953 Tri-State Cotton Classing 
School has been scheduled for July 13- 
18 in Memphis, and the Extension Serv- 
ices of the University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and Mississippi 
State College will be co-sponsors of the 
event with the Mid-South Cotton Grow- 
ers Association, Hobson Vandiver, gen- 
eral manager of the association, has an- 
nounced. 

Chairman of the school will be A. L. 
Jerdan, Extension economist in market- 
ing, University of Tennessee. Instruc- 
tional topics include “Basic Principles of 
Cotton Classing,” “Combining Agronom- 
ic and Breeding Practices to Produce 
Better Quality Cotton,” “Good Farm 
Management Procedure in Cotton Pro- 
duction,” “Ginning to Preserve Quality 
of Cotton Fibers,” “Need For Research 
in Extending Uses of Cotton,” “Lint 





Plan 1953 Meeting 


On Mechanization 

The seventh Beltwide 
Mechanization Conference will be 
held this year at Gadsden, Ala., 
Oct. 28-30, says the National Cot- 
ton Council. 

Previous conferences have been 
held in Mississippi, 1947; Texas, 
1948; South Carolina, 1949; Miss- 
issippi, 1950; Oklahoma, 1951; and 
California, 1952. 

Further information concerning 
the Gadsden meeting may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Council, 
P. O, Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 


annual 











Identification on Adapted Varieties of 
Cotton for the Mid-South,” “History and 
Problems of the Cotton Breeder, “Mech- 
anical Devices Used in Measuring Phy- 
sical Properties of Cotton Fibers,” “Spin- 
ner Requirements in Cotton Qualities,” 
and “The Cotton Situation.” 

There is a $10 registration fee. Furth- 
er information may be obtained from 
Mid-South Cotton Growers Association, 
14 South Front Street, Memphis, or from 
any of the three cooperating schools. 


Weed Control Discussed 

“Chemical Control of Weeds in Cot- 
ton” is the title of Bulletin No. B-397 
dated April, 1953, published by the Okla- 
homa Experiment Station, Stillwater. 
W. C. Elder, Jay G. Porterfield and Jack 
Dreessen are the authors. 





Summary of Castor Bean 
Study Is Available 


Bean 


and Varie- 
is the title 
published by 
College Sta- 


Production 
ty Trials in Texas, 1952,’ 
of Progress Report 1571, 
Texas Experiment Station, 
tion. 

Castor bean variety tests have been 
conducted at the Chillicothe Station since 
1951. Average yield of the Conner vari- 
ety for this period has been 865 pounds 
per acre. The highest average for the 
past three years was that of Cimarron 
with 932 pounds per acre. 

The report continues: 

“The castor beans produced in Texas 
in 1952 were purchased by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation at 10 cents per 
pound. The net return from castor 
beans, at this price, averaged as high 
as or higher than the income from th« 
same acreage of cotton in most cases.” 

In commercial production highest 
vields in 1952 were made with Conner. 
Hulling percentages ranged from 65 for 
some Conner fields down to as low as 
15 in drouth-stricken fields of Cimarron 
and USDA 74 

Highest castor bean yields under ir- 
rigation were made with Cimarron. The 
average yield of a 100-acre field of Cim- 
arron at Spring Lake was about 1,600 
pounds per acre. Field yields at Here- 
ford varied from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre. 

Harvesting in all 
High Plains and the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley was done by hand. In these areas 
a specially adapted Massey-Harris cas- 
tor bean combine harvester was used. 


“Castor 


areas except the 





Be A Wig Step Ahead 
of Your Competition .. . 


Add more value to every bale ginned. Remove the grass, leaves 
and spots. The Moss Lint Cleaner can do this for you without 


lint loss. 


The ginner with the Moss Lint Cleaner will be rewarded with 






more patronage, and this will be especially true if a volume of the 


crop goes into the loan. 


Write us for descriptive bulletin and let us give you the facts 
8 “ 


055-GOR 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


. O. Box 631 
forme LA. 









DIN Lint ¢ C. 


P. O. Box 2663 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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'"t Barrentine 
Cotton 
Transport 














& 2D aren the 


Designed For Faster, More 
Economical Handling of Seed 
Cotton Between Fields and 
Gins 


v COSTS LESS TO BUY 


vy COSTS LESS TO 
MAINTAIN 


Designed both for economy and ef- 
fiency, the new Barrentine Cotton 
Transport is an outstanding im- 
provement over standard methods 
of handling seed cotton between 
fields and gins. The transport unit 
consists of a single carrier and as 
many removable cotton boxes as 
are needed, depending on the indi- 
vidual requirements of the user. To 
load, the trailer is backed under 
the box and it hydraulically lifts it 
to travel position. To unload, the 
carrier lowers the box to the 
ground and pulls out from under 
it. 

(l’S ECONOMICAL Your initial 
investment is approximately one- 
half that required for standard 
trailer units. Maintenance costs are 


reduced as much as 75%. 


IT’S FASTER The 
Cotton Transport speeds up har- 
vesting and ginning by keeping 
the seed cotton moving during the 
picking season. 
IT’S VERSATILE 
for hauling grain or cattle. With 
detachable sides removed, the bot- 
tom of the box will hold 200 
bushels of grain. 


Barrentine 


Can be used 


Dealerships Available 


Write For 
On This 


BARRENTINE 


Manufacturing Company 


Illustrated Folders 
New Unit! 


Greenwood, Mississippi 


Lae 





Dearborn harvester with special cotton basket mounted on the tractor. 


Uses Nylon Brushes 
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Dearborn Motors’ 
New Harvester 


@ ONE-ROW machine _har- 
vests up to 1'4 acres per hour. 
Distribution of 1953 produc- 
tion will be confined to the 
South and Southeast. 


Development of a low-cost cotton har- 
vester designed to bring mechanical har- 
vesting within reach of thousands of 
cotton growers who now pick by hand 
is announced by Dearborn Motors, Birm- 
ingham, Mich. 

Simple in design and operation, the 
new Dearborn harvester uses rotating 
nylon brushes to remove the bolls and 
burs. They are then drawn to a by-pass 
fan and delivered either to a trailing 
wagon or into a special Dearborn cotton 
basket mounted on the tractor. 

The machine harvests up to 1-% acres 
per hour, or, in average yields, approx- 
imately one bale of cotton every 75 
minutes. 

Its makers state that extensive field 
tests have shown the new harvester can 
save cotton growers from $25 to $45 
per bale over hand picking costs, de- 
pending on field conditions. At the cur- 
rent price of cotton, this means the har- 
vester can pay for itself in harvesting 
27 to 48 bales. 

“We believe that the Dearborn Cotton 
Harvester will provide cotton growers 
with the long sought answer to prob- 
lems of high cost hand picking and the 
increasing searcity of labor,” said G. D. 
Andrews, Dearborn Motors’ vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

“Just as grain fields are combined 
when the entire field is ripe, and hay 
is harvested when the entire crop is at 
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its peak, the Dearborn Cotton Harvester 
is used only when all bolls have opened,” 
the manufacturer points out. “In areas 
where labor is plentiful, growers may 
prefer to make the first picking by 
hand, then follow up with the cotton 
harvester after all bolls have opened. 

“The harvester has been used in cot- 
ton ranging up to 4% feet in height 
with extremely good results. Defoliation 
of the cotton is necessary prior to the 
harvesting. The cleaner the field, the 
better are the harvesting results. Field 
losses can be remarkably low, ranging 
from one to two percent, which is about 
equal to the loss in hand picking.” 

The harvester can be easily attached 
to any model Ford tractor. The tractor 
hydraulic system controls the lifting 
and lowering of the “harvesting head” 
as well as the dumping of the cotton 
basket. 

There are no grease fittings on the 
machine as all bearings are sealed and 
lubricated for life. Only the gear box 
requires occasional addition of oil. 

Andrews said production of the ma- 
chine will begin in June at the Wood 
Bros., Ine, plant, Des Moines, lowa, a 
manufacturing subsidiary of Dearborn 
Motors. Distribution of 1953 production 
will be confined to the South and South- 
east. 


e Hold Short Course 
At Texas A. & M. 


MANY oil mill superintendents from 
Texas and other states are attending the 
twenty-first annual short course for 
oil mill operators at Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, May 25-28. Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and 
the National Oil Mill Superintendents 
Association cooperated with the college 
in planning the event. 

A full working program of discussions 
of problems of oil milling is being con- 
ducted by representatives from the in- 
dustry and college during the short 
course, 
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CROFT BIGHAM, son of the builder, demonstrates the miniature gin. Every 
pulley on the tiny machine is turned by the power of the two one-fourth horse- 
power electric motors. 


Ginning in Miniature 


BUILT 23 years ago, exact replica of cotton 
gin closely resembles modern plant and attracts 
much attention when displayed at conventions 


By CHARLES MAPLE 


OU MAY HAVE rubbed your eyes in 

disbelief if you attended the Texas 
ginners’ convention in Dallas in April 
and saw the complete cotton gin built in 
miniature. 

The little gin is an exact replica of 
a 1929 plant. It was built by H. V. Big- 
ham, Lubbock, Texas, machinist, who 
then worked for E. E. Moss, a ginner in 
Roaring Springs, Texas. 

Though the miniature is 28 years oid, 
the builder’s son, Croft, present ownet 
of the machine, says, “It is a pretty good 
example of a modern West Texas plant 
today except for a few machinery 
changes.” Every shaft turns. It has four 
with belt distribu- 


gin stands feeders, 
tors, a four-cylinder airline cleaner, 
two five-cylinder incline cleaners, a 


scaled model of a 14-foot bur machine, a 
lint flue system and condensor, a stand- 
ard seed conveyor with a bucket eleva- 
tor, and line shaft and driving attach- 
ments. 

Although it is built as a miniature, 
the machine uses almost 200 feet of 
round sewing machine belting. “Every 
pulley and shaft is belted exactly like 
a regular-size gin,’ the owner says. 


“Thus it gives every appearance of a 
cotton gin in operation except that it 
won’t gin cotton.” The machine is pow- 
ered by two %-horsepower electric mo- 
tors. 
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The gin, which was copied from one 
in Bigham’s home town, was originally 
built to demonstrate a trouble signal de- 
vice which he designed to warn cotton 
gin operators that a belt was beginning 
to loosen. The device, known as the Big- 
ham-Moss Trouble Finder, gave the op- 
erator time to stop the machinery be- 
fore it had a chance to choke down and 
cause damage. 

sSigham spent almost four months 
building the miniature outfit. “And they 
weren’t eight-hour days either,” Bigham 
recalls. ““Many times,” he says, “I spent 
16 to 18 hours per day on it.” His son 
comments that, “Everytime dad got an 
idea he jumped up and went to do some 
thing about it, no matter what time it 
was.” 

In order to build the outfit Bigham 
first measured every part in the gin 
which he copied it from. He then spent 
long tedious hours hand-cutting wood 
casting forms to fit the scale. Each part 
was then cast in the forms and sanded 
down to fit. 

When the gin was completed, the 
builder and his partner, Moss, loaded 
it in a trailer and pulled it over the 
southern part of the Belt as a demon- 
strator for their invention. The minia- 
ture gin was overturned and damaged 
two or three times but it was never 
very serious. Bigham and his sons, Croft, 
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Verlon and Ross, not only demonstrated 
the gin and signaling device, but they 
also built, sold and installed the devices. 

A few years later Bigham sold his 
interest in the gin signals to Moss and 
moved to Lubbock, where he now owns 
a machine shop. He gave the little gin 
to his sons, who take it to the ginners’ 
convention each year. 

The miniature gin has had far-reach- 
ing effects on the family. “I guess that 
the little gin is what got us into the gin 
business,” Croft says. He, Verlon and 
Howard Price are in the gin supply 
business in Lubbock. The other brother, 
Ross, is working for a large gin com- 
pany in Texas. 

“Several persons have attempted to 
buy the little gin from us,” Croft says, 
“But we wouldn’t sell it for anything. 
It has too sentimental value for 
us to let it go. 


much 
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Over $3 Billion Tied Up 
In Support Program 


USDA reports that tne government 
has $3,065,643,000 tied up in price sup 
port operations as of March 31. This 


amounts to about $18 for each person 
in the U.S. 
USDA’s report on price support in 


vestments showed an over-all loss of 
$30,567,000 for the nine months July 1, 
1952-March 31, 1953. The figures do not 
reflect the money lost in transferring 
surplus butter to school lunch programs. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has announced that the govern- 
ment will continue to buy butter, along 
with cheese and dry skim milk, “at least 
through the spring and early summei 
months.” 


Of the total price support investment 


as of Mareh 31, $1,902,136,000 was in 
outstanding loars and _  $1,163,507,000 


represented commodities already owned 
by the government. 

USDA officials expect most of the 
crops now under loan to be turned over 
to the government later this year when 
the loans mature. The record high in 
federal price support stocks—$4 billion 

came just before the Korean fighting 
broke out. 


Solid Farm Future Seen; 
More Research Urged 


True D. Morse, Undersecretary of Ag 
riculture, sces a solid future for Amei 
ican agriculture under the Eisenhowe: 
administration. Speaking before the Wo 
men’s National Farm and Garden As 
sociation in Atlantic City, N. J., re- 
cently, the Undersecretary said that “the 
nation is being redirected down a sure 
path of progress in which farmers anc 
all those working with them will fully 
benefit.” 

Morse pointed to the urgent need fo 
expanded agricultural research. He said 
that with U.S. population for 1975 es- 
timated at 190 million, a 32 million in- 
crease over the present figure, there is 
some question as to whether discoveries 


are being made fast enough to meet 
additional food needs. 
Of farm programs Morse said, “we 


are examining present farm programs 
to see how well they serve all of the 
people. They must be improved. The 
taxpayers pay for these programs, and 
they should get full value for the tax 
dollars in them.” 
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Oklahoma Crushers 


(Continued from page 20) 

ers named G. F. Knipe of Oklahoma City 
as their president for 1953-54. He suc- 
ceeds J. 5. Morrison of Chickasha. New 
vice-president is Marvin L. Slack of Ana- 
darko. J. D. Fleming, Oklahoma City, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The board of directors was reduced 

from 10 to eight members. Re-elected 
were President Knipe, H. P. Cook, 
Guthrie; A. L. Hazelton, Oklahoma City; 
G. N. Irish, Muskogee; Geo, T. Jepsen, 
Sr., Prague; J. C. Pearson, Jr., Okla- 
Homa City, and Claude Britain, Chicka- 
sha. One new director, M. L. Williams 
of Elk City, was named. 
e X-Disease Discussed by Panel—“Hy- 
perkeratosis or X-Disease in Cattle’ wa 
the subject of an interesting panel dis 
cussion at the opening session. Pane} 
leader was Louis Kk. Hawkins, vice-direc 
tor of the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Stillwater. Serving 
with him were L. S. Pope and R. W. 
MacVicar, both of the Experiment Sta 
tion at Stillwater; and W. E. Brock, of 
the Veterinary Research Institute, Paw- 
huska. 


It was brought out that a number of 


chlorinated organic substances could 
cause X-divease but only one—chlorinat- 
ed naphthalene—is now known to have 


been responsible for outbreaks of the 
disease. 

Cattle are very susceptible to the dis 
ease, much more so than other animals, 
and extreme care must be exercised to 
keep them from contact with chlorinated 
naphthalene, either through ingestion or 
contact with the skin. The panel pointed 
out that X-disease is not new. It was 
noted as early as 1941 in Germany and 
in Oklahoma in 1948, 

Chlorinated naphthalene, the panel 
pointed out, is a very useful additive to 


many lubricants. Feeds contaminated 
with such lubricants are know to have 
caused X-disease, but there are other 


ways cattle can come in contact with the 
substance, It is used in wood preserva- 
tives and in creosote, and bodily contact 


with these materials or with oils and 
greases containing the substance thai 
may be left carelessly about the farm 


can cause Infection, 

Cattle frequently recover from the dis- 
ease, it was emphasized, and thus many 
animals probably have gone to market 
that could have been saved and used as 
valuable breeding stock. 

e Harper On Merchandising— Speaking 
on merchandising of cottonseed feed 
products, Garlon A. Harper of Dallas, 
assistant director of NCPA’s Educa 
tional Service, told the crushers that 
“every day our industry is losing cus 
tomers in the feed manufacturing busi 
because our meal is too frequently 
helow the protein guarantee while that 
of some our competitors is frequently 
above.” This most important part. of 
your merchandising program, Harper 
said, “has its beginning with the skill 


ness 


and care of your mill superintendent. 
He is an important member of your 
sales force even though he may never 


say ‘hello’ to a customer.” 

The Educational Service official listed 
the following as among the most im 
portant reasons why some feeders do 
not buy cottonseed feed products: 

“(1) They do not realize their live- 
stock need your feeds.” We can help to 
overcome this, Harper said, by never 
assuming that the protein story has been 
completely told. 


10) 


“(2) Many of those potential custom- 
ers who are not buying from you do not 
realize that your specific feed will save 
them money over the type of feeding 
they are now using.” Harper told the 
crushers that their competition is mak- 
ing effective use of advertising and ag- 
gressive selling. But, he said, “you as 
a producer of high protein concentrate 
have the greatest advantage in the ar- 
gument of feeding economy. Few are 
your feed competitors who cannot be 
outsold simply by the coid logic of the 
low cost of production and gains with 
your feed as compared to theirs, 

“(3) Too many of our potential cus- 
tomers are not satisfied with the an- 
swers they get to their feeding ques- 
tions.” To help overcome this problem, 
Harper said, ‘“‘we would suggest that 
every person in your mill who contacts 
feeders should know how to calculate 
and prepare a good ration. Although he 
will want to use technical information 
sparingly, he should know enough about 
the technical side of animal nutrition 
to use it as a foundation. Finally, that 
mill employee certainly needs to know 
the mechanics of rapid calculation of 
costs in order to show a prospect that 
he can make money by using your feed.” 


e Power On Washington Activities 
Carlten H. Power of Dallas, National 
Cotton Field Service representative, in 
a talk on the Council’s Washington ac- 
tivities, told the crushers that a greatly 
accelerated program of research and ed- 
ucation is badly needed at the national 
level. He said that while agricultural 
research and education have been sadly 
neglected in the past few years, the 
Council and other groups are. striving 
to obtain necessary legislation that will 
provide the kind of program that Is 
necded, Power said prospects of obtain- 
ing needed legislation are not quite as 
bright now as they were a few weeks 
ago. But, he emphasized, “this is a long- 
range project and regardless of what 
the outcome is this year it will continue 
until a satisfactory solution is reached.” 
In discussing USDA Reorganization 
Plan No. 2, Power said there is general 
agreement that the Department needs to 
be reorganized along the lines of the 
Hoover commission report. However, he 


said, strong opposition to Plan No, 2 
has developed, principally from Sen. 
Russell of Georgia. Russell agrees that 


USDA should be reorganized but charges 
that Plan No. 2 is not specific enough. 
The Council Field Service represent- 
ative reviewed his organization’s partic- 
ipation in the pink bollworm fight, leg- 
islation affecting the manufacture of 
mellorine, and war risk insurance, 


e Deck On Mellorine The 
situation was discussed by E. M. Deck, 
manager of the Products Service De- 
partment of Mrs. Tucker’s Foods, Sher- 
man, Texas. “Mellorine” is a generic 
name given the frozen dessert by the 
Texas Dairy Products Institute and it is 
expected, Deck said, that most states will 
use that name in describing the popula: 
product. It is hoped, too, that the name 
will be used in federal standards if and 
when they are set up. 

Mellorine was described as a_poten- 
tially big consumer of cottonseed and 
other domestically produced vegetable 
oils. Deck warned producers of cotton- 
seed and soybean oils that the dairy in- 
terests are working hard to restrict, if 
not actually prohibit, its manufacture, 
just as they did margarine. The Nationa! 


mellorine 
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taken the 


Cotton Council has lead in 
combatting efforts to pass restrictive 
legislation against mellorine. (See Page 
47, this issue, for fuller discussion of 
mellorine by Albert R. Russell of the 
National Cotton Council.) 

Deck pointed out that many of the 
farmers who grow cotton and soybeans 
are the same farmers who produce large 
quantities of milk. “The growth of mel- 
lorine production will create new out- 
lets for their milk solids not fat as weil 
as their vegetable oils,” he asserted. “It 
may be that in the near future the prices 
of fluid milk from the farmer will be 
based as much, if not more, on the milk 
solids not fat as it is on the butterfat 
content. Mellorine can help the dairy 
farmer,” Deck asserted, “as well as the 
cotton and soybean growers because low- 
er priced food products like mellorine, 
which is both a wholesome and a nutri- 
tious food product, will help get more 
of the consumer’s dollar for these farm- 
ers.” 

Other speakers were Dr. A. E. Darlow, 
vice-president and dean, School of Agri- 
culture, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water; and Lyle Hague, Oklahoma state 


PMA committee chairman, Cherokee. 
e Encourage the Farmer, Dr. Darlow 
Urges—Dr. Darlow said we have more 


problems, and more intricate ones, in 
livestock feeding and production than 
20 years ago. The cattle business, he 
asserted, is not as profitable as it once 
was and farmers are going to grow as 
much feed at home as they possibly can. 
But, he predicted, there will be a mar- 
ket for all of the protein the oil mills 
can produce, Crushers should encourage 
farmers to live at home as much as pos- 
sible, he suggested, and show a contin- 
uing interest in their problems. 


e Hague Posts Warnings PMA Com- 
mittee Chairman Hague posted some 
warnings about the slump in farm prod- 
ucts prices and net farm income. Farm- 
ers, he declared, are definitely deflated 
and seem to be the only group that can 
be so described at present. He called on 
all groups—labor, agriculture, com- 
merce, industry—to cooperate in an ef- 
fort to help rescue agriculture from its 
present “floundering” state and see to it 
that the farmer does not take the lead 
in plunging the country into a depres- 
sion, 

Entertainment features at the Lake 
Murray convention included a_ ladies 
luncheon on Monday and the annual din 
ner-dance that evening. 


Dr. C. R. Sayre Heads Delta 


Council, Benson Speaks 

Dr. C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., presi- 
dent, Delta & Pine Land Company, was 
elected president of Mississippi’s Delta 
Council at the May 21 meeting in Cleve- 
land, Miss. Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson was the principal 
speaker at the meeting, during which 
directors of the National Cotton Council 
were guests at a reception honoring the 
Secretary. 


Kidd Is Named Director 

James M. Kidd, Jr., vice-president, 
Sunnyland Refining Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been elected a director of 
the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. The announcement was 
made by S. F. Riepma, president. Kidd 
will serve a two-year term. 
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At Memphis Board Meeting 





Council Presidency 
Rotation Adopted 


@ DIRECTORS approve new 
plans for future elections to be- 
gin at next annual meeting. Staff 
members report activities. 


A plan for rotation of the presidency 
of the National Cotton Council was ap- 
proved by the board of directors at its 
Memphis meeting May 19-20. 

Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, 
Ark., will continue to serve as_ presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors until his successor is elected at 
the Council’s annual meeting in Febru- 
ary at Atlanta. Then he will become 
chairman of the board for one year. 

Future presidents also will serve for 
one year as chairman of the board after 
their one-year term as president ends. 
The rotation plan also provides that the 
Council president shall be chosen from 
the producer group every other year. 
During intervening years the presidency 
would be rotated among the other five 
interests—ginners, cottonseed crushers, 
warehousemen, merchants, and spinners. 

Young is the Council’s second presi- 
dent and board chairman since the or- 
ganization was founded in 1938. He sue- 
ceeded Oscar Johnston, Greenville, Miss., 
in January, 1948. Johnston served as 


board chairman until January, 1953. 
Council delegates at their annual 
meeting in Dallas unanimously named 


him to the honorary position of Founder 
and Honorary Chairman of the Board. 

The Council’s directors heard reports 
from staff members on various program 
activities designed to increase cotton 
consumption. 

In the opening report, Dr. M. K. Horne, 
chief economist, pointed out that cot- 
ton’s competitive gains over rayon in 
the wearing apparel and household field 
last year had more than offset cotton 
losses in the tire cord and bag markets. 
His report is summarized elsewhere on 
this page. 

Claude L. Welch, director of the pro 
duction and marketing division, said 
two recent devolpments may lead to a 
decided reduction in tar spot damage in 
baled cotton: (1) production of a satis- 
factory coating that will protect bale 
ties without staining cotton; and (2) a 
plastic-coated picksack, now on the mar- 
ket, to replace the asphalt coated sack 
traditionally used by cotton pickers. 
With funds provided by the Osea 
Johnston Cotton Foundation, he said, 
basic research on the pink bollworm i 
already underway. He reported also that 
a committee had selected two agricul- 
tural leaders to receive fellowships 
awarded by the Foundation. 

Activity on legislation concerning 
flammability and cotton textile stand- 
ards, and market research studies on 
uses of long staple cottons were de- 
scribed by Lr. Leonard Smith, director 
of the utilization research division. 

Pointing out that cotton’s fashion ae- 
ceptance is at its highest peak in history, 
Sales Promotion Manager Paul Jones 


said this popularity of cotton in apparel 
probably influences women’s preference 
urged 


for cottons in household uses. He 
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NCPA Names Officers, 
To Meet in Houston 


Administrative officers of the 
National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation were reappointed at a 


meeting of the board of directors 
following the association’s annual 
convention in Los Angeles, which 
is reported in detail in the story 
starting on Page 29 of this issue. 
Officers renamed include T. H. 
Gregory, Memphis, executive vice- 
president; S. M. Harmon, Mem- 
phis, secretary-treasurer; A. L. 
Ward, Dallas, Educational Service 
director; John F. Moloney, Mem- 
phis, who was designated as assist- 
ant to the executive vice-president; 
and Alfred Pittman, Memphis, 
general counsel. 

Directors aiso voted to hold the 
1954 annual convention in Texas, 
and the meeting will be held May 
7-11 at the Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston. 











that high priority be given activities 
designed to maintain the current cotton 
style trend. 

“Cotton textile industries of the West 

ern world are on the verge of an era 
of development in which the job of selling 
cotton products to individual consumers 
will be recognized and vigorously acted 
upon as a primary factor in industry 
progress and welfare,” Ed Lipscomb, 
director of sales promotion and public 
relations, told the board, 
He predicted sales promotion pro- 
grams will be initiated by three or four 
major West European countries in the 
early future. Others are expected to fol- 
low at a slower pace. 

A comprehensive study for the pur- 
pose of developing a broad, clear, con 
and integrated foreign economic 
policy was urged by Foreign Trade Di 
vision Director Read P. Dunn, Jr. in a 
report summarized below. 


cise 


Imports Needed To Maintain 
High Volume of Exports 


“If U.S. foreign trade policy is going 
to exclude all imports that are competi- 
tive directly or indirectly, then we must 
resign ourselves to a low level of trade 
and to a greatly reduced volume of ag- 
ricultural exports,” Read P. Dunn, di 
rector of the foreign trade division, Na 
tional Cotton Council, said May 20. 

Outlining 1ecent foreign trade develop- 
ments to the Council’s directors, at a 
Memphis meeting which is reported else- 
where on this page, Dunn said that in 
testimony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee he had urged a com- 
prehensive foreign trade study. 

“We believe,” 
the testimony, 


he said, quoting from 
“the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act should be extended in 
its present form for a peried of one 
year as an interim procedure and that 
in the meantime a comprehensive study 
should be made for the purpose of de- 
veloping a broad, clear, concise and in 
tegrated foreign economic policy. 

“This broad policy should 
tariff policy, not in and of itself, but 
in the light of policy with respect to 
other transactions the U.S. bor- 


determine 


across 
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preference, 
transportation and the purchase of oth- 


ders, including domestic 
er services, and foreign investments. 
The study should relate our import pol- 
icy with respect to technical assistance 
and economic development throughout 
the world and, of course, to foreign aid.” 

The testimony, in favoring extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 


in its present form, opposed extension 
in the form of the proposed Simpson 
Bill, HR 4294, because of “the drastic 


changes it makes in established policy.” 

Unilateral action proposed by the bill 
with respect to petroleum, lead and 
zinc is a radical departure from the re- 
ciprocal principle, he explained. 


® Cotton Consumption 
Trends Analyzed 


AN 800,000 BALE 
consumption since 1951 
household uses has more than offset 
cotton’s industrial losses, Dr. M. K. 
Horne, Jr., chief economist of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, indicated in a re 
port to the Council’s directors meeting 
in Memphis May 19-20. 


increase in cotton 
in apparel and 


Dr. Horne said that on an over-all 
basis, if domestic cotton consumption 
continues at the rate realized for the 
first nine months, the total for this 
vear will be 9.4 million bales. 

The Council economist said, “The 


figures tend to show that domestic con- 
sumer purchases of cotton apparel and 
household products are up from 1951 
and from the average of recent years by 
800,000 bales—-an increase of 200,000 
bales more than our losses in tire cord 
and bags.”’ 

In citing examples he pointed out that 
in five recent fall and winter months, 
the total number of men’s shirts manu- 
factured was 20 percent above that same 
period the previous year and 17 percent 
above the average of the four previous 
years. In dress and sport trousers, pro 
duction was up 34 percent from the pre 
vious year and 31 percent above the four 
year average. In men's underwear it 
was up 15 percent by both comparisons. 
In the fourth quarter, production of wo 
men’s dresses Was up eight percent from 
the previous year and 12 percent from 
the four year average; cotton drapery 
and upholstery fabrics were up 36 and 
26 percent; towel fabrics up 35 and 11 
percent. 

“Available retail figures do not make 
it possible to determine precisely wheth- 
er all this production is moving into 
final consumer hands,” Dr. Horne ob 
served, “but the figures suggest that re- 
tail purchases have been up substantially 
from previous years and that any in 
ventory accumulations have been moder 
ate in amount.” 

He named population increases and a 
high level of economic activity as prime 
reasons for these apparel and house- 
hold increases. He then stressed that 
“straight-out competitive gains” for cot- 
ton over other fibers, especially rayon, 
was a factor of major importance. Avail- 
able census figures on seven selected 
men’s and women’s apparel items show 
that cotton scored a total gain of 76,000 
bales, more than twice what it would 
have been if cotton had gone forward 
at the same percentage rate as the other 
fibers competing in these markets. This 


sample strongly suggests that a very 
substantial fraction of the increase 
was of a competitive nature, he pointed 


out. 











e 1953 Cotton Week 
Is Successful 


MORE THAN 14,000 retail outlets took 
part in National Cotton Week beginning 
May 11. Over-all participation was the 
broadest and most intensive in the 23- 
year history of the event, says the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Cotton fashion shows, cotton balls, ex- 
hibits, pageants, the coronation of kings 
and queens, cotton carnivals, special wo 
men’s club and school programs and 
other special events were staged in hun 


dreds of cities. 

Maid of Cotton Alice Corr was a 
featured personality at the Memphi 
Cotton Carnival, and Bobette Bentley, 


California Maid of Cotton, appeared at 
the sixth annual Shafter Potato ’n Cot- 
ton Festival. Kathryn E. Eisenhower, 
niece of the President and a freshman 
at Pennsylvania State College, was 
crowned Queen of Cotton in Altoona, 
Pa., while 500 cotton bolls rained down 
from the store roof of the William F. 
{'»';'e Company, sponsor of the festiv 
ities. 

An estimated 14,893 retailers held 
Cotton Time promotions, using almost 
55,000 Council posters and streamers. 
USDA displayed an exhibit of cotton 
production, marketing and research in 
Washigton, and the New York Botanica] 
Garden opened a major exhibit, “Cotton 
from Fable to Fashion,” on May 11. Li 
braries and museums sponsored simila 
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displays in Schenectady, N. Y., 
town, 
try. 
Statewide 
state Cotton Week committees were held 
in Arizona, where five key cities partic- 
ipated; in New Mexico, where seven cities 


Hagers- 
Md., and other parts of the coun- 


celebrations sponsored by 


took part; and in Missis <sippi, where 
eight cotton counties and three large 
cities outside those ns participated. 

In the San Joaquin Valley of Cali- 
fornia six counties celebrated by an 
aerial “cotton bombing” of valley towns. 
In Los Angeles 50 stores, including 
members of the Miracle Mile Association, 
featured Cotton Week. 


Textile Group Named To 
Meet with Europeans 


A 10-man committee of cotton textile 
scientists and technologists has been ap- 
pointed to confer with representatives 
of the European textile industry on meth- 
ds of improving the processing of Amer- 
Ican-grown cotton, 

Chairman of the group will be M 
Karl Heard of Shawmut, Ala., vice-pres- 
ident in charge of research, West Point 
Manufacturing Co. Other members are 
J. Lindsey Dexter, Boston, Mass., assist- 
ant treasurer and cotton buyer, Pepper- 
ell Manufacturing Co.; Alex Bell, Mt. 
Holly, N. C., vice-president, American 
Efird Mills, Inc.; Walter Regnery, vice- 
president, Joanna Mills, Joanna, S.C.; 
Ralph Rusca, New Orleans, a membei 
of the staff of the Southern Regional 
tesearch Laboratory; William J. Mar- 
tin, assistant chief, Testing and Mark- 
eting Division, USDA; Helmut Wake- 
ham, director of cotton research pro- 
jects, Textile Research Institute, Prince- 
ton, N.J.; Burt Johnson, Memphis, fiber 
technologist, National Cotton Council; 
George S. Buck, Washington, Council 
technical director; and Read P. Dunn 
Jr., director of the Council’s foreign 
trade division. 

The series of conferences, developed 
jointly by the National Cotton Council, 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute and USDA, grew out of thc 
International Textile Conference held 
last year at Buxton, Engiand, at which 
plans were discussed for increasing 
world consumption of cotton by improv- 
ing cotton textile products and stepping 
up productivity. 

“We hope at this series of meetings, 
with European textile scientists, to ex- 
plain the improvement in cotton fiber 
properties and the latest technical de- 
velopments in this country which, if 
properly used, will strengthen cotton’s 
competitive position and broaden _ its 
market outlets,” Heard said. “This is 
the key to increasing the consumption of 
American cotton abroad, 

“Basically, the series of research con- 
ferences is an extension to the interna- 
tional level of the policy of exchanging 
research information which has been 
followed so successfully in this country,” 
Heard said. “A mutual exchange of in- 
formation will not only help world cot- 
ton consumption but it will also be ben- 
eficial to the textile industry itself. 

“At the same time, we want our Eu- 
ropean friends to tell us how U.S, cot- 
ton could be further improved to meec 
the requirements of their spinners.” 

Meetings will be held at Manchester, 


England, June 11-12; Gothenburg, 
Sweden, June 15-16; Frankfurt, Germ- 
any, June 22-23; Zurich, Switzerland, 


June 25-26; and Paris, June 29-30. 
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e Efficiency Is Answer 


e 

In Peanut Profits 
IMPROVED EFFICIENCY in market- 
ing and processing peanuts may help 
finished peanut products to compete fo 
a reasonable share of the food dollar, 
says Dr. N. M. Penny, agricultural eco- 
nomist, Georgia Experiment Station, 
Experiment. 

In Bulletin No. 273, “Economic As- 
pects of Peanut Marketing,” the econo- 
mist discusses supply, price, value and 
utilization of peanuts, The second half 
of the bulletin is devoted to shelling 
plants—methods and practices, receiv- 
ing, capacity, milling turnout and costs 
of shelling. 

Penny points out that some of the 
problems in marketing peanuts are the 
outgrowth of the recent large war-time 
expansion in peanut production, Othe 
problems are the result of price sup- 
port and related acreage control pro- 
grams, while still others are within the 
industry itself. The bulletin is confined 
to definition and analysis of the indus- 
trial aspects of economic problems. 

The Georgia economist recommends in- 
creasing the size of loads of peanuts 
hauled to markets. Such an_ increase 
would lower hauling, sampling, grad- 
ing and unloading costs, he points out. 

“Sampling methods are crude and in- 
accurate relative to individual loads, 
even though adequate for representation 
of the crop as a whole. Accurate grades 
depend upon accurate sampling. Because 
accurate grading is time consuming, a 
better means of mechanical sampling for 
more rapid and accurate representation 
of quality is needed. Improvement in 


unloading methods to conserve time and 
reduce or prevent increases in mechan- 
ically damaged kernels would be ben- 
eficial,” Pe nny helieves. 

Complete elimination of foreign ma- 
terial before the peanuts are received 
at the markets would eliminate serious 
wear and tear on machinery, dirty house- 
keeping, fire hazards and high insurance 
rates, he continues. 

“Improvement of farm harvesting 
practices would help to solve some of the 
problems in marketing and processing 
peanuts as well as enhance the market 
value,” Penny states. 

He also believes that the practice of 
delivering peanuts to market in bags 
should be discontinued because delivery 
in bags complicates sampling and slows 
down the receiving job. 

“The practice of buyers paying custom 
pickers for their patronage should be 
discontinued This practice actually 
raises the price of custom picking and 
hauling. Aliso the price of the peanuts 
to the processor is raised, but the pro- 
ducer does not get the benefit of this 
increase.” 

In discussing costs of shelling, Penny 
points out that records of six represent- 
tive Georgia plants in 1947 showed an 
average total cost for receiving, stor- 
ing and shelling of $25.53 per ton. Of 
this amount $5.92 was fixed and $19.61 
was variable costs. The net margin be- 
fore income taxes was about $4.26 per 
ton in 1947. 

“Opportunities for lowering operating 
cost seem apparent through gradual im- 
provement of building and machinery 
layout, more efficient use of labor, re- 
duction of fire hazards and less costly 
containers for shipping shelled peanuts. 


Mississippi Crushers Hosts at Dinner 


SHOWN ABOVE is a part of the group of college and crushing industry leaders 
who were present at a steak dinner given by Mississippi crushers at Mississippi 
State College recently. Dalton E. Gandy, Ruston, La., NCPA Educational Service 
fieldman, worked with the Mississippi group in arranging the meeting for the pur- 
pose of fostering close cooperation in cottonseed feed products research and edu- 
cational activities. Harvey Simmons, Kosciusko, Miss., serving as chairman for the 
industry leaders at the meeting, pointed out that meetings of this type have pro- 
vided a sound foundation for active cooperation between college and industry people. 
Associate Director H. H. Leveck, Mississippi Experiment Station, told the group 
that the record of the Mississippi Experiment Station indicates that it is vitally in- 
terested in research and educational work with cottonseed feed products since no 
other station has conducted research with these products more intensively during 


the last 50 years. 


Oil mill people attending the meeting were Secretary J. 


A. Rogers, Jackson, and 


President C. Y. Katzenmier, Port Gibson, of the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers 


Association; E. C. 


Sims, Amory; Y. E. Travis, Columbus; Alfred Jenkins, Jackson; 


Simmons, and Gandy. Gandy points out that another meeting of this type was 


recently sponsored by 


Louisiana crushers in Baton Rogue. He reports that both 


the Louisiana and Mississippi groups were so well pleased with results that they 


plan to make the meetings regular events. 
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Removal of the damaged kernels from 
shelled peanuts accounted for one-half 
to nearly three-fourths of the labor 
A more efficient hand operation, 
or a partially or wholly mechanical op 
eration, holds promise of making an 
important reduction in cost,” Penny con 
cludes, 


costs. 


Yields of Cotton Reduced 
Most by Drouth in 1952 


In 1952, as in 1951, dry weather re 
duced the acre yield of U.S. cotton more 
than any other single factor, USDA es 
timates show. The annual report, “Re- 
duction from Full Yield Per Acre from 
Stated Causes,” lists 21.8 percent redue- 
tion from deficient moisture in 1952, 
compared with drouth reduction of 15.5 
percent in 1951, 3.2 percent in 1950, 2.1 
percent in 1949 and 8.8 percent in 1948. 

Percentage reduction from a full yield 
caused by boll weevils in 1952 is esti 
mated at 5.0 percent, compared with 
6.7 percent in 1951, 22.6 in 1950, 17.5 
in 1949, and 5.0 percent in 1948. Othe: 
insects reduced the yield 1.7 percent in 
1952, compared with 2.7 in 1951, 4.3 
in 1950, 1.7 in 1949 and 1.6 percent in 
1948. 

Yield reduction caused by plant dis- 
eases was 0.9 percent for 1952, compared 
with 1.0 in 1951, 1.7 in 1950, 1.1 in 
1949 and 0.8 percent in 1948. 

Excessive moisture reduced cotton 
yields in the U.S. only 0.1 pereent dur- 
ing the 1952 season. This compares with 
2.2 percent in 1951, 6.9 percent in 1950, 
7.22 in 1949 and 1.2 percent in 1948. 

Other 
percent 


climatic conditions 
reduction in 1952. The percent- 
age reduction from this factor during 
other recent seasons was 6.6 in 1951, 
4.2 in 1950, 3.2 in 1949 and 5.0 percent 
in 1948. 


caused 5.9 


Dr. Van Horn Joins Staff 
Of Baker Castor Oil Co. 


The appointment of Dr. D. L. 
Horn on the staff of the 
Oil Company has announced. He 
will direct Baker’s program of castor 
bean breeding and seed production, serv- 
ing all areas of production, and will 
have headquarters at Plainview, Texas. 

Following his final acadcmie work in 
plant breeding at Cornell University, Dr. 
Van Horn was on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii from 1943 to 1947, 
when he returned to the mainland to take 
charge of the USDA program of agrono- 
mic research on castor beans. 


Van 
Baker Casto: 
been 


Clayton Goal Is Reached 


A $300,000 fund paying tribute to 
William L. Clayton, founder of Ande: 
son, Clayton & Co., was completed dur 
ing the recent meeting of the American 
Cotton Shippers Association. The com 
mittee in charge points out that “it has 
become increasingly evident that good 
use can be made of funds beyond that 
original figure.” The money will be 
used to establish a William L. Clayton 
Chair in the’ Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy administered by 
Tufts College with the cooperation of 
Harvard University. The chair was es- 
tablished as a tribute to Clayton’s lead 
ership in the cotton industry and in 
government affairs. 




















RATES: Ten cents per word, per insertion 


clude your firm name and address in count 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash 

enclose check with order. Copy must be 

hands by Thursday morning of week of 
Write copy plainly 


presses and parts, accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 


hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 


If it’s used in oil mill, we have it 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 


Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, 


rolls Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, 


MILL*~MACHINERY FOR 


Carver meats purifier 


Cook Machinery Co., Howell St., Dallas, 


pellers and screw type presses, completely cleaned, 





Electric Motors 





Sales 
... Repair 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver 
a loan motor to your plant via 
one of our standby trucks and 
pick up your equipment for re- 
pair. 


Partial list of motors we have for 
immediate delivery: 

1-800 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1-250 hp. 38/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4-200 hp. 8/60/2200/900 rpm, elip ring 
6-200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

160 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 

150 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

125 hp 60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3/60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

76 hp. 8/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 

76 hp. 8/60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cape 











SNe nwKeene 


We are as 
close as your 
telephone 










M LUBBOCK 


Cuan DALLAS 


Now serving the Southwest 
from three locations 









HARLINGEN 


W.M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


8th & Quirt St. 502 EF. Buchanan 
Lubbock, Texas Harlingen, Texas 
3-4711 3905 
3200 Grand 
Dallas, Texas 
HUnter 2801 


overhauled, and rebuilt to your processing specifi- 


Complete equipment 


Divine Foots Separator, 24” Sperry 


first class operating 








Gin Equipment for Sale 


If buying or selling it is to your advantage 
Only handle the best 
Write or Wire M. M 


Dismantling 5-80 Cen-Tennia: Elec 


in good shape, $100 


Price $30,000. One 4-80 Continental with 


6-cylinder air line cleaner 


Iron clad building. All steel mach- 





















R. B. STRICKLAND & CO., Waco, Texas, is 
pleased to announce to all their friends and cus- 
tomers that they have been appointed by the 
Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Company as sales rep- 
resentative in the Waco territory for Cen-Tennial 
cotton ginning equipment. 








3-50 SAW Continental Brush 1943 Model Gin 
Stands complete with lint flue. 3-66” Double X 
Continental Feeders. This machinery in good con- 
dition, and priced to sell.--Contact W. J. Short, 
Beebe, Ark. 


FOR SALE~- 4-80 Continental gin plant, new 
Mitchell Special Super Units, new Lummus all- 
steel press, 6 cylinder M-M engine overhauled 
last season, all-steel machinery throughout, good 
frame ironclad building, modern residence, houses 
for crew. Located at Stegall, Bailey County, Tex- 
as in very large territory, part irrigated, more 
wells drilling, good rains and prospect good for 
capacity run of 6,000 bales or more. Price 
$40,000, half cash, balance terms. Offered for 
limited time only. Contact owner—N. B. Embry, 
Mail Amherst, Texas or phone Littlefield 922J2. 


MR. GINNER, is your gin ready to compete with 
government loan cotton? If not contact Bill Smith 
for your needs, Box 964, Abilene, Texas. Phone 
41-0626 or 4-78547. FOR SALE~—In Abilene stock, 
reconditioned, repainted and ready to go: One 
Hardwicke-Etter steel press and tramper. One 6- 
cylinder Stacy steel airline cleaner. Two Continent- 
al 52” steel incline cleaners. One 12-section Lum- 
mus thermo cleaner. One 1951 Model 52” Con- 
tinental separator. 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter split rib 
gins with hot roll boxes. 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter 
huller cleaner feeders with 4-cylinder after- clean- 
ers. One 4-80 Hardwicke-Etter up-draft condenser. 
One 5-30 Lummus up-draft condenser. Two 4-80 
Continental side draft condensers. 4-80 Lummus 
LEF feeders. 5-80 Mitchell flat belt supers. 4-60” 
Mitchell flat belt convertibles. One 66” Mitchell 
flat belt convertible. 4-60” Mitchell flat belt 
standards with hot air attachments. Four 66” 
Continental double X feeders. 4-§0 Lummus steel 
front gins. One 14’ Stacy steel bur machine. One 
14’ Wichita steel bur machine with 3-cylinder aft- 
er cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter hot air blow 
box practically new. One Murray press pump. 
One 4-80 Gullett conveyor distributor. One 5-80 
Cen-Tennial conveyor distributor. 


FOR SALE—One 5-90 set Continetal saw type 
lint cleaners with by-pass valves, ducts, ete., 1949 
model, also one 5-90 set Continental saw type 
lint cleaners with by-pass valves, ducts,. ete., 1951 
model. Will take $5,000.00 for each unit for quick 
sale. Contact Growers Co’op Gin, Wasco, Calif. 


FOR SALE-—1l Mitchell conveyor distributor for 
3-80 gin. 1 3-eylinder Mitchell pre-cleaner. 1 40” 
cast iron Continental fan._-W. H. Ritchey, Hend- 
ricks, Okla. 


10° CONTINENTAL triple saw bur machine, 6- 
cylinder 50” cleaner steel, 50” impact cleaner, for 
quick sale. 34° x 10° Fairbanks scale with steel 
for concrete deck and recording beam, new never 
been uncrated at a bargain. —H. C. Hunt, Gregory, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Four 1937 model direct connected 
Continental brush gins and lint flue complete 
One 66” super Mitchell. Priced to sell.-Write 
Box “ID", C/O Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE--Four (4) eighty saw--DC—all steel 
Continental gin stands with extra mandrel all in 
excellent condition. One (1) 106 saw Carver delint- 
er with 3 head Carver sharpener—ready to run. 
Robert L. Dortch Gin, Ine., Seott, Ark 


FOR SALE—One forty inch Sturdivant air blast 
fan, ball bearings and fan in excellent condition, 
price $250.00. One Cen-Tennial hydraulic pump 
with tank all steel, needs work on bearings, was 
in working order when replaced, price $350.00 
One mote and trash conveyer with metal trough 
for 4-80 outfit, price $50.00. One vertical 3 plunger 
Continental hydraulic cotton press pump with 
pulley, price $150.00. All prices F.O.B.—J. G 
Laney, Tallassee, Ala. 


FOR SALE Braden steel gin building and seed 
house. Four 66” Super Mitchells on V-belts. Prac- 
tically new steel condenser. Lummus down pack- 
ing press with Lummus tramper. 6 cylinder Gen- 
eral Motors diesel engine. This is the nucleus of 
a good gin for moving and can be bought at a 
bargain. Contact Hugh Cameron, Greenville Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Greenville, Texas, Phone LD 17. 


MR. GINNER, is your gin ready to compete with 
government loan cotton’? If not contact Bill Smith 
for your needs, Box 694, Abilene, Texas. Phone 
4-9626 or 4-7847. FOR SALE—Not in Abilene: 
5-80 Continental DC F-2 brush gins. 5-80 DC 
Continental F-3 gins. 4-80 glass front Murray gins 
with lint flue. One 14’ Wichita steel burr mach- 
ine. One Murray press pump. One Continental 
4X feeder. One Continental paragon steel bound 
press, ram and casing. One 5-80 Lummus up-draft 
condenser. One Cameron tramper. 1 72” Conti- 
nental incline steel cleaner. 1 72” Continental 
52” Continental impact cleaner. 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 5-80 saw Murray, WANTED—Reliable man capable of repairing and ©@ Overeating, Not Fats, 










































































loose roll, glass front, direet connected gins. 5-0 operating a modern 5-80 saw Murray gin plant 

saw Murray steel B.B. 6” mote conveyor stand- Give full description and details in first letter C O + h 

ard direct connected gins with lint-flue. 6-70 Address replies to B. J. Mikeska Gin, Eola, Texas auses verweig t 

saw Continental Munger B.B. air blast gins WANTED Gin stand man, prefer Latin Ameri- np . he Dig ys os 

Mitcheil extractors: 5-66” pressed steel standard can for this territory who can speak English; or THE OVERWEIGHT individual should 
gga be if Pager SS ae ae Pic other who can speak Spanish. Benavides Mill & realize that his problem is one of too 
ate mode -belt standard units. 5-60 onti- Gin Co., Ine., Benavides, Texas . - . a millon 
nental Double X extractors. One 60” Lummus ; sais ‘ much total food rather than at rely too 
straight line steel cleaner with 60” type “M” much fat,” Dr. FE. E. Rice, Swift & Com- 
Lummus steel separator. One 43”, 6-eylinder pany, said, May 13 at a meeting of 


steel separator. . . r ‘ 
stee] cleaner-separator. One 12-unit Lummus = —W———~——~ = . taurant Association convention in Chi- 
thermo —— One “ai ey A oe FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline C&O. The National Association of Mar- 
— o Riv gy f cal ov . a "UP engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or garine Manufacturers entertained the 
draft condensers. One oot wood frame Lum- aight for parts and service.--Fort Worth Machin- » at a | } 
mus bur machine with built in five cylinder ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. group at a luncheon, 
, 2 In view of the general belief that 


cleaner. All wood frame cleaners and condensers < 
going cont Several electric motors and power FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used obesity resulting from overeating is one 
8 x0) shape, ¢ i ac > prices arious . pa . : “ 
% ; : 2 3 gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart of this nation’s create ee 
makes of press pumps, rams and casings. Hun- @ gtevenson Services first. Contact your nearest s nat s greatest nutrition and 


Stacy steel straight line cleaner. One 72” Li H i CP Tati 
nang Se ce ee” ee mee ae Power Units and Miscellaneous nutritionists attending the National Res 


ae "ans RB — ea ae Py branch health oe gro Dr. Rice believies we 
lediate 8 e , . ric anc 7 oO ar Y 

4 , ., 7 é are Inciimes > apree . 4 t 
13-A Hackberry St., Waco, Texas., Tel.: 2-8141 FOR SALE—Steam engine, modern type spinner are to agree too quickly that 


counter flow, 14 x 15. Excellent condition. $500.00 Americans eat too much fat, especially 
FOR SALE Two 80 saws Continental gins, com- f.o.b. Stonewall, Okla.—Jimmy Hall, P. O. Box when confronted with data showing that 
press, spiral conveyor, blower w duster, line shaft, 751, Dallas, or Telephone Riverside 1393 the average American eats around 114 
50 and 25 h. p. electric motors w/start switches FOR SALE—One Skinner Engine 12x13. Center i — 
3/60/220. Very reasonable. -A. L. Luyat tox : ~Rneed 97K wr e-") Saw C , pounds of fat a year. 
A vs ‘ . “ , Crank, Speed 275 r.p.m.; one 5-70 Saw Condenser “ub. ee P ” . 
178, 22nd St., St. Petersburg, Fla Continental make; seven 2-15/16 roller bearings ; Examining the facts carefully,” said 
18 feet of 2-15/16 line shaft; 12 ft. 2-15/16 line Dr. Rice, “we find that along with the 


COTTON GINS FOR SALE” 4-90 saw Continent- shaft with couplings; 14 ft. 2-15/16 line shaft: 114 pounds of fat, the average individual 


al, electric, irrigated area, $100,000.00. 4-80 saw 


f steel split pullies for 5-70 main belt drive outfit pa > , - 
Continental, steam power, 3,000 irrigated, big ‘Ww i es & Co Hillsboro Texas eats 76 pounds of protein and 324 
vin area ginned 2800 past season, prospect of : , younds of carboh rd ‘ate This -orre 
5000 this season, 6 room home $43,500.00, $20,- FOR SALE —Le Roi 300 h.p. Butane or Na- I i i yerat ‘ Chis > . oe 
000.00 will handle. Lubbock area Phone 27802 tural yas engine, excellent condition.—-Buzick sponds to a level of “< percent of fat in 
sox 41, W. T. Raybon, Lubbock, Texas Nelms Gin Company, Monette, Ark. the diet, a figure which is not out of 

& ie ; FOR SALE--Gin saw manufacturing plant. Com- accord with good dietary practices.” 

FOR SALE--50” impact cleaner—$1,200.00. Five — jjetely equipped for saw manufacturing; cylin- The per .. sits 7, nan 8 io f “vi 
plain hoppers for 60” Mitchells used one season, der, brush & rib repairs; road service. 30 years ne J r capita consump n rT) s 
$25.00 each.—Kimbell Gin, Earth, Texas in business. Selling because of illness.—Southern ible fat has ranged only from 39.4 


; : : oo . SRS: Saw & Krush Works, Inc., 3728 Race St., Dallas, to 47.7 pounds during the years 1931 to 
oo Se ee ee | 1951, Dr. Rice said. “In reducing calorie 


machines: Two 10 ft. Continentals; two 10 ft 7 fe : 
intake without limiting the consumption 


oo 4 . - LE OU " rns se suge bag 
Wichitas; one 10 ft. Murray center feed; one 14 FOR SALI 10,000 pattern used ugar hag 


cloth, reasonably priced. Inquiries cheerfully an- 


+p rig td wood aa _ nc ft swered.-c/o Box “SB,” Cotton Gin & Oil Mill of protective foods such as proteins, vit- 
s4ummMuUSs, WOOt rame; one »o drum atter- , * ° ° oe 

; res 0. Bo Vallas as ‘ ; 4 re , Y , 
cleaner, steel; one 10 ft. 6 drum after-cleaner Pr , P.O. Box 444, Dallas, Texa amins and minerals, It Is natural first 
steel. Extracting Feeders: four V-belt super unit FOR SALE International P. A. 100 power unit to consider elimination or reduced intake 
Mitchells; five standard Mitchells; four Master in first class condition.-Manofsky Gin Co., of the calorie-rich fats. 
double-X Continental V-belt; 4-70 LEF Lum- P. O. Box 50, Lane City, Texas “This is not alwavs advisable, nor is 
mus; 4-50 MEF Lummus; 4-70 Hardwicke-Etter FOR SALE—Skinner steam engine, size 16 x us Is n always advisable, DF 1S 
feeders & stands (bargain). One Murray P.X 16”, 200 h.p., 225 rpm, excellent condition, price it easy to accomplish without devising 
steel bound and steel deck press. Packers: one — 3590.00. Elmore Gin, Wynnewood, Okla unusual and unpalatable diets. We all 


Continental E.J.; t Camerons ; ne Gullett; : = - 
anon = medial nal all pro cad ells bias FOR SALE IHC UD-18, 100 h. p. 6 eylinder know that some people eat more than 


ers. Separators: one Hardwicke-Etter flat screen; diesel power unit. In excellent condition, operated others, and that certain individuals con- 


two Murray V.8:: one Gullutt. Gtecl condensers, only 2770 hours. Has heavy duty clutch, starter, sume more than their share of fat. On 


oil and water safety device. Price attractive 


a oe g Baseong ga Mg Bw A. R. Thorell Supply Co., Stuttgart, Ark an individual basis, a dietitian recom 
many items too many to advertise. If I don’t have MR. GINNER, is your gin ready to compete with mends more fat for some and less for 
it | can get it for you. Equipped to haul and government loan cotton? If not contact Bill Smith others.” 

install machinery bought from me. Spencers Cot- for your needs, Box 694, Abilene, Texas. Phone 


ton Gin Sales & Service, 5 miles North on Hiway 1-9626 or 4-7847. FOR SALE-—One 3-cylinder 180 In opposition to the common impres 
x1, Georgetown, Texas h. p. Fairbanks-Morse full diesel engine. One 2- sion that fats are difficult to digest, Dr. 
cylinder, 120 h. p yee rar sage full ee Rice stated that “when consumed by 
engine. One 40 h. p. S-cylinder Worthington fw healthy individuals natural fats are 


H diesel engine. One 75 h. p. electric motor and . . ns 
Equipment Wanted revel 140 h 4 electric motor and starter among the completely digested foods. 








WANTED~ Conveyor distributors for use with 
Continental 4/80 L. H. Outfit and 3/80 R. H 
Outfit... Ayeock Gins, Carrollton, Georgia 


gg gpg gat ey In the “Cotton Gin’ field 


Axtell, Texas 





WANTED—One Hardwicke-Etter gin and feeder 
1942 or later. 5-80 single screw distributor. 120 


soak was beta’ toe ches sone Fleas THERE IS NO SUBSTI TUTE 
state price on ems i 's eb Lyle Cot 
foun a oa bd first letter y ¥ é ‘ | ‘ y 


WANTED 10’ or 14’ steel bur machine, steel 


condenser, steel cleaner, 66'' Mitchell super units - _ . 

steel pres Must be bargain. Give complete de- FOR EXPE RIENCE 
scription and price in first letter. Write Box | 

"JV", c/o Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box | ill 4 A 4 


144, Dallas, Texas. 








Personnel Ads You can be sure 


_ - a . 
WANTED— Oil Mill Superintendent—young man of a first-class engineered 


capable operating 100-ton Hydraulic Plant. Must 
be sober, reliable and have best references. Im- . e f 
mediate employment.—-Farmers Cotton Oil Com application rom 


pany, Wilson, N. ¢ 





WANTED—Cotton gin man to help repair and 


oumty Ge On, Wharten, Toe Wilke P.O. STEWART & STEVENSON 


30x 1180 or call Nos. 98 or 1745 


TECHNICAL SALES ENGINEER~ Large manu 4 £ R Ww I ¢ £ S, 4 nc. 







facturer of process equipment needs sales engi 

neer for southern territory. Knowledge of vege P 

table oils production helpful but not essential 4516 Harrisburg Blvd. e wo-9691 
Age 30 to 45 with chemical or mechanical engi- Houston 1, Texas 


neering background—extensive travel. Send full 
details to Lukens Steel Company, Attn Super 
visor of Employment, Coatesville, Pa 
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e Teamwork Is Key to 


Useful Research 


“THE application of technology to the 
farms of America has made it possible 
for today’s farmer to produce as muc} 
food, feed, fiber and other agricultural 
products as five men could produce a 
century ago,” said Dr. A. H. Moseman, 
chief, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, before the 
annual conference of the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute’s industry research com- 
mittee in Lincoln, Neb., recently. 

“I believe it is fair to say,” he con- 
tinued, “that the total impact of the 
technology that has transformed Amer- 
ica’s farms has been brought about by 
teamwork.” The USDA official pointed 
out that coordination of advances in ag 
ricultural engineering and progress in 
the breeding of improved plants has been 
essential, “Engineers have designed ma 
chines to fit the crop. Plant breeders 
have fitted the crop to the machine.” 

In discussing the relationship between 
engineering and soils, Dr. Moseman 
pointed out that the first engineers in 
USDA were concerned only with soils 
and drainage. Recently the Bureau has 
been given responsibility for research 
on soil and crop manayement and man- 
agement of water on farms. This set-up, 
the Bureau chief declared, makes it pos- 
sible to tie together at ali levels these 
studies with the related research in 
crops, soils and agricultural engineer- 
ing. 

In the area of emergency crop produc- 
tion, the Bureau has been active in de- 
veloping domestic sources for a numbei 
of strategic or critical crops such as 
oilseeds, rubber and other similar ma 
terials. Caster bean research is an ex- 
ample of this type. 

The Bureau conducts research related 
to reducing farm losses, the chief point- 
ed out. “Our engineering research is al 
so seeking ways to reduce certain crop 
losses that have come about with mech- 
anization,” he said. The Bureau’s work 
a!so includes problems of mutual inter 


est to farmers and industry such as the 
effect of new pest control chemicals on 
application equipment. 

Dr. Moseman believes that the engi- 
neer is “a full fledged member of the 
research team.” He pointed out that in 
1910, when the national population was 
92 million there were 12 million people 
engaged in agriculture. “By 1975 our 
national population is expected to be at 
least 190 million, and if the long-time 
trend continues, we may expect only 
about nine million persons to be actively 
farming.” This means, the USDA offic- 
ial continued, that we must develop tools 
and machines that can be handled by 
the farmer alone, by his wife or by his 
children, 

“The job of developing machines bet- 
ter suited to the needs of the farmers 
will require cooperation not only be- 
tween scientists within public research 
avencies, but also between public and 
private research organizations and the 
manufacturers of farm equipment,” Dr. 
Moseman added. 

With respect to the place of private in- 
dustry in the research program, the 
USDA representative quoted a_ state- 
ment made by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson: 

“One of the 
ministration, and 


aims of the present ad- 
one which I shall do 
everything in my power to bring to 
fruition, is to create in this country a 
climate that will make it worth while 
for private citizens and business men to 
use their initiative to their own 
problems and reap their own rewards. 
This applies to rese hay as to all other 
activities. | should like to see more in- 
dustries shoulder their responsibilities 
by engaging in aggressive programs of 
research.” 

Dr. Moseman added, “we recognize that 
the major contribution of engineering 
development to farm mechanization has 
come from the farm equipment industry. 
It is estimated that the industry 1s 
spending more than $20 million annually 
on research to improve farm machinery. 
Federal and state funds for that same 
purpose totals something like $1,500,000." 
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Moseman concluded that it would be 
impossible for pubiic agencies to dupli- 
cate this kind of program, even if they 
waits to. 


Defoliant Use Not Legal 
In Valley Bale Race 


Using defoliants to speed production 
of the first bale of cotton will be against 
the rules in competition for the $2,500 
prize offered at Harlingen, Texas, ac- 
cording to the cotton committee of the 
chamber of commerce there. The ruling 
came in answer to inquiries from gin- 
ners over the Valley. 

Vernon Murphy, committee chairman, 
pointed out that use of defoliants would 
violate part of one of the rules which 
states that cotton must be picked from 
open bolls which have been allowed to 
mature normally and not forced open in 
any manner The committee ruled furth- 
er that while use of defoliants later in 
the season is a good practice, it would be 
considered malpractice early in the sea- 
son, since it would tend to cut down pro- 
duction. 

The $2,500 prize will be in addition to 
the price the cotton brings at public auc- 
tion. First bales in the past 10 years 
nave been between May 30 and June 
20, It is expected that the first bale will 
be early this year because of the dry 
weather and hot sun, which have caused 
cotton to bloom earlier than usual. 


USDA Buys 1953 Flaxseed 


Flaxseed produced in South Texas is 
being concentrated at Alice, Kenedy, 
Mathis and Bishop for sale by Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, 

The government is buying this flax- 
seed from farmers as a part of its sup- 
port price operations on the 1953 crop, 
according to C. H. Moseley, Dallas com- 
modity director, USDA’s Production 
and Marketing Administration. 

Farmers are getting an average of 
$3.40 per bushel for their flaxseed un- 
der this price support program. To May 
11 PMA had about 300,000 bushels at 
these four points. Seed will be sold for 
crushing domestically or for sale for 
export as flaxseed. 

Dallas commodity 
this seed for sale to crushers and ex- 
porters at the market price. Interested 
buyers may get full details on how to 
make purchases from the Dallas office. 


office will offer 


Hatchery Numbers Decline 
Over Nine Percent 


The number of U. S. hatcheries has 
declined 9.4 percent in the past two 
years, according to USDA. In 1951 there 
were 8,809 hatcheries in the country as 
compared with 7,977 now. In 1948 there 
were 9,341. 

While the hatcheries has 
gone down, incubator capacity has con- 
tinued to increase. Total incubator cap- 
acity now is 582,615,000 eggs. This is 1.38 
percent above 1951 capacity and five per- 
cent above the 1948 capacity. 

The decrease in hatchery numbers has 
come while chick production has been at 
or near record levels. The years 1951 and 
1952 were first and second, respectively, 
in total chick production. 

Leading states in hatchery numbers 
are Pennsylvania, lowa, Texas and Ohio. 
Leading in incubator capacity are lowa, 
Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. 


number of 
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Report to NCPA 
On New Product 


Mellorine—A Market 
For Cottonseed Oil 


EDUCATIONAL and legislative activities 
must be extensive to develop full possibilities 
of food, convention address says. 


HE COUNCIL is honored, and I am 

honored, to have been asked to par- 
ticipate in the annual meeting of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion. With many of you I have worked 
over a period of time in the interest of 
margarine repeal legislation and on num 
erous other assignments involving this 
important segment of the cotton indus- 
try. On all occasions where there has 
been a paramount interest of cottonseed 
crushers, the Council has worked hand 
in hand with representatives of your 
association. T. H. Gregory and his fine 
staff have been invaluable on every oc- 
casion. Therefore, it is in this spirit of 
mutual cooperation that I appear before 
you today. Our president, Harold A, 
Young, who is our official representative 
at this meeting, joins me in bringing 
you greetings and best wishes. 

My subject purports to ask a question. 
To answer it, I have drawn from the 
limited number of available sources, and, 
while it is not the Council’s job, nor 
my intent, to prophesy as to the market 
potential of mellorine, I shall hope that 
these remarks will serve the purpose of 
defining its importance to cottonseed 


oil. In doing so, I want to ask you to 
bear in mind that we are talking about 
a new product—untried by the public 
generally and one which faces such a 


maze of prejudice and restriction that it 
is unlikely that anything short of an 
all-out effort, such as our 10 year mar 
garine campaign, will result in the sue- 
cess we all seek. This does not mean 
that the task will take 10 years. It does 
mean, in my opinion, an across-the-board 
educational and legislative program sim- 


ilar to the one conducted in behalf of 
margarine. 
At this point, [I think it important 


that we make clear what we are talking 
about when we use the word “mellorine.” 
Mellorine is the generic term used in 
several states to describe frozen desserts 
made with edible fats other than butte 
fat, just as margarine is the generic term 
used to describe vegetable fat table 


spreads. The name is not one of our selec- 
tion and actually belongs to the Dairy 
Products Institute of Texas under agree- 
ment with the B. Heller Company of Chi- 
company 
Dec. 31, 


transferred all 
1951. The Heller 


cago, which 
rights to it 
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Company previously owned a trademark 
on “Mellorine,” a name similar in sound, 
but spelled differently. Under terms of 
the transfer, the Dairy Products Institute 
of Texas accepted assignment of the 
word ‘“Mellorine’” for use throughout 
the U.S. Among other things, this or- 
ganization agreed to permit its use 
by similiar groups in the dessert 
manufacturing industry and agreed spe- 
cifically that the name might be offic- 
ially adopted by the Health and Food 
Authorities of any state and by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 
Under terms of this agreement, the In- 
stitute is precluded from having a trade- 
mark on the name. 

We have talked with officials of this 
organization and, by letter, they have 
confirmed those arrangements, Current 
ly, they are granting use of the name 
“Mellorine” to states setting up stand- 
ards for high quality vegetable fat froz- 
en desserts. As a result, by common 
usage, “Mellorine” is becoming the gen- 
erie term which defines frozen desserts 
made from edible fats other than dairy 
fat. It is not ice cream and has no 
cream in it, other than the minute quan 
tity usually present in milk solids, It is, 
however, a product which looks, tastes, 
has the same consistency and is made 
in exactly the same manner as_ ice 
cream. The one difference is that highly 
refined vegetable (usually hydrogenat 
ed) fats replace butter fats in its man- 
ufacture. All other ingredients are the 
same. Those include milk solids, flavors, 
sweeteners and stabilizers. 

We are talking about a product, then, 
that is pure, wholesome and, when 
fortified with Vitamin A, (not natural- 
ly present in vegetable fat) one that Is 
equally nutritious with ice cream, and, 
important to this industry—one that 
can wel) utilize a substantial quantity 
of cottonseed oil. 

We are talking about a product which, 
except in a small number of states, has 
no name. We are talking about a prod- 
uct against which a nationwide cam- 
paign is being conducted before it has 
a chance to become known by the con- 
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ALBERT R. RUSSELL, who delivered 
the accompaying address at the NCPA 
convention in Los Angeles, is the as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president, 
National Cotton Council. 


suming public. Its potential manufac- 
turers, in great part, are those that 
manufacture ice cream. While in most 
states they don’t oppose legalization of 
the product, there have been instances 
where they have made it plain they do 
not wish to be placed in the position of 
promoting it. Therefore, we are talking 
about a product that has few friends, 
little organized backing, and the out 
right opposition of a powerful segment 
of American agriculture. 

Despite these facts, a_ significant 
thing is happening in America today. 
Interest in frozen desserts made from 
vegetable oils is mounting constantly. 
Newspapers and the trade press are de 
voting more and more space to reports 
and discussions of the many legal and 
nutritional questions the introduction 


of vegetable fat frozen desserts have 
raised. People who haven't as yet had 
one serving of mellorine are asking 
about it im greater and greater num 
bers. As a result, an operational pat- 
tern is becoming more and more dis 
cernable—one which is serving to guide 
this industry as it seeks to gain for 


cottonseed oil its rightful place in the 
mellorine picture, In furtherance of our 
objective to increase the consumption 
of cotton and cottonseed products, | am 
glad to report to you that the Cotton 
Council already has assumed specific re 


sponsibilities in this field and current 
ly is in process of meeting those re 
sponsibilities. 

The delegate members of the Couneil 


in January, 1952, directed the domestic 
trade barriers committee to initiate a 
study of the frozen dessert field from 
the point of view of its importance to 
cottonseed oil. As a result of that a 
tion, available information on all phases 
of the problem was compiled and analyz- 
ed for purposes of making specifie rec 
ommedations. In January of this year, 
the Council spelled out, in a resolution 
recommended by the domestic trade bar- 
riers committee, its position on frozen 
desserts. | quote Paragraph 3, of that 
resolution: 

“3. That the Council support produe- 
tion and sale of high quality mellorine 
(frozen desserts) which are of primary 
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concern to this industry, and stand ready 
to cooperate with ice cream manufac- 
turers and other producer, supplier and 
processor groups in developing a_pro- 
gram that will remove existing dis- 
criminatory restrictions on state and 
federal levels and at the same time pre- 
serve the integrity of ice cream by de- 
termination of standards and _ identifi- 
cation requirements to prevent misrep- 
resentation ” 

To implement the resolution, the 
Council, with the full cooperation of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, and after consultation with other 
producer, supplier and manufacturing 
groups, embarked on a legislative pro- 
gram designed to establish by law stand- 
ards of identity for high quality frozen 
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dessert made from vegetable fats. 

Our problems have been many. With 
limited time and budyet, it was deter- 
mined that we would seek to secure the 
passage of remedial legislation in only 
two states at current legislative sessions 

Arkansas and Alabama. Most of you 
ere familiar with what happened in 
Arkansas. Thanks to Harold A. Young 
and the full cooperation of every seg- 
ment of this industry, we won that fight, 
As a result, by June 1 of this year, 
vegetable fat frozen desserts will be 
available in the state of Arkansas. In 
Alabama, the legislature convened only 
last week, and all preliminary arrange- 
ments, including sponsorship of a spe- 
cific bill, already have been completed. 


The measure will be similar in most 
respects to the Arkansas law. In addi- 
tion, we have talked with the agricul- 


tural and legislative leadership in the 
state, and, by the end of the week will 
be ready to move, and, we trust, to 
move successfully. We even have hopes 
that the dairymen of Alabama will go 
along with us. Only one problem now 
stands in the way. While they have 
agreed not to oppose legislation of mel- 
lorine, they have recommended that a 
section be added to the bill to require 
manufacturers to use separate equip- 
ment for mellorine and ice cream. Nat- 
vrally, we can not go along with this 
position, and through the Alabama Farm 
Sureau we will have an opportunity to 
state our case and to give assurances 


to the dairymen that mellorine will 
be a boon to them as it will be to us. 
Our activities have not been limited 


to aggressive legislative proposals. As 
always, when legislatures meet, bills are 
constantly being introduced to outlaw 
vegetable fat products. This year the 
challenge has been particularly vicious 
in Missouri and California. Our hosts 
here—the cotton people of California 

are directly responsible for killing a 
bill in the State Assembly which would 
have prevented the manufacture and 
sale of mellorine. The vote was 37-32. 
As many of you know, this measure 
had previously passed the Senate by a 
large majority, 28-6. While we lost our 
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fight in the lower House in Missouri, we 


have good reason to believe that our 
chances in the Senate are good. Cer- 
tainly, every effort is being made by 
the cotton people of Missouri to kill 
the measure there. 

The magnitude of the tremendous dif- 
ficulties under which mellorine propo- 
nents operate can be understood only if 
we recognize (1) that there is no fed- 
er] standard of identity for mellorine; 
(2) that there is no association of 
manufacturers on whom we can depend 
for technical guidance and information; 
(3) there is at present little consumer 
interest outside the area where the prod. 
uct is legal; and (4) that there is a 
nationwide campaign underway to pass 
state Jaws which will outlaw the prod- 
uct before the consuming public has an 
opportuniity to became familiar with it. 
Our most difficult legislative problems 
naturally are outside the Cotton Belt 
areas where the Council’s influence is 
limited. In some states, like Ilinois and 
Iowa, the scybean industry is a potent 
factor and provides the leadership. In 
most, however, there is no organized 
group representing vegetable oils. In 
those instances, the Council registers its 
views with appropriate state officials 
and, in some, with surprising success. 

As of now, nine states, under certain 
conditions, allow the manufacture and 
sale of this product. These are Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas. The Rhode Island 
legislature, however, the last night of 
its session, passed a law, which, if 
signed by the governor, will prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of mellorine in 
that state. Through cotton merchants in 
Providence, we have registered a strong 
protest with the governor concerning 
the discriminatory features of this bill. 

In 1954, the Council is developing 
plans to go before legislatures of sev- 


eral additional cotton-producing states 
in the interest of remedial mellorine 
legislation. By that time, the product 
will be better known, and our chances 


for success should increase proportion- 
ately. 

I mentioned that there is no federal 
standard of identity for mellorine. As 
a matter of fact, products made in sem 


blance of ice cream are considered to 
be adulterated by Federal Food and 
Drug, and, to be shipped inter-state, 
they must be labeled “Imitation Ice 
Cream.” Needless to say, we don’t con- 
sider vegetable fat frozen desserts to 


be an imitation of anything. We con 
sider them products, which, when sold 
on their own merits, and properly la 
beled and packayed, have just as much 
right to the dessert market as any 
other good food. 

Now let us look at other aspects of 
our problem. I mentioned the fact that 
an important segment of American ag- 
riculture is promoting laws which pro- 
hibit its manufacture and sale. That i 
true but not all-inclusive. The more 
enlightened dairymen remember the mar- 
garine campaign, and with good reason. 
The bitter fight raged against margar- 
ine didn’t help butter, served only to 
delay the inevitable repeal of discrimin- 
atory federal and state laws and was 
worth millions of dollars in promotion 
and advertising to us. Margarine be- 
came a household word—and high pric- 
ed butter the housewife’s pet peeve. Yet 
many state dairy groups are following 
the same pattern in their attacks on 
mellorine, In arguments before commit- 
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Mellorine Regulation 
Distributed 


Because of wide interest shown 


in the Texas mellorine statute, 
Jack Whetstone, secretary, Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
has distributed copies of the rules, 
standards and regulations covering 
the manufacture and sale of mel- 
lorine in Texas to members of the 
association. 

The Texas State Department of 
Health document reads as follows: 

“*MELLORINE’ is a frozen or 
unfrozen product made from ed- 
ible fat, milk solids, and sugar, 
with or without a natural flavor- 
ing, and contains not less than 
six percent edible fat and not less 
than 30 percent of all solids in- 
cluding fats, and may contain 
not more than one percent of a 
stabilizer approved by State Health 
Officer; and may contain one or 
more of the following optional in- 
gredients: eggs, fruit, salt, nuts, 
extracts, harmless coloring, choc- 
olate or cocoa, and sucrose, dextrose, 
fructose and any other sweetener 
approved by State Health Officer. 

“Use of the word ‘cream’ or its 
phonetic equivalent, however spell- 
ed, in connection with the label- 
ing, advertising, branding, or sale 
of this product is prohibited by 
Article 708, Penal Code of Texas.” 











tees of various state legislatures, we 
constantly are faced with malicious and 
untruthful statements—statements that 
are not confined to frozen desserts 
statements which embrace shortening, 
margarine and even salad oils. It is not 
uncommon to hear such arguments as 
these: 

(1) That the prosperity of all agri- 
culture depends on the xilling off of 
vegetable oil substitutes; 

(2) By innuendo and arguments that 
cannot be substantiated, inferences have 
been made that vegetable oil products 
are actually dangerous to the public 
health; and 

(3) That vegetable oii products are 
at least inferior. 

These claims are false. You and I 
know that. The arguments are the same 
ones we met and bested in the mar- 
garine fight. But the fact that they 
contsantly are being made makes it im- 
perative that we remain alert, vigilant 
and united in our opposition, and that 
by continued promotion we take and 
keep the initiative. With your help the 
Council will continue to perform these 
services. 

Because we have no federal standard 
of identity for mellorine, it is incumbent 
on us that the standards being proposed 
be as similar as statutory requirements 
in the several states will permit. We 
have, therefore, drafted a sample bill— 
one that is familiar to many of you. I 
call it a “sample bill” rather than a 
“model bill’ because no set of circum- 
stances is exactly the same for any 
two states. There are certain basic pro- 
visions, however, which should be in- 
corporated in all of them. Several de- 
serve attention here. 

I mention that we are interested in 
a high quality product. For high quali- 
ty mellorine, our committee considers 
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a minimum vegetable fat content of 
eight percent and inclusion of 8,400 
U.S.P. units of Vitamin A per gallon 
necessary. An additional provision nec- 
essary to preserve the identity of ice 
cream is the requirement that mellorine 
be sold in factory sealed containers, 
rather than across the counter, This 
latter provision is a_ restriction, and 
we do not propose restrictions. However, 
in support of the proposition that vege- 
table fat products be identified in such 
a way as to prevent deception, we rec- 
ognize that at present there is no sat- 
isfactory argument. Since the advent 
of cold storage units, the bulk of sales 
will be in pints and half gallon sizes 
anyway, just as in the case of ice cream. 

In pointing up some of the questions 
which must be answered, I deliberately 
leave open the domestic fats issue. In 
doing so, we recognize that the industry 
has real concern about competition from 
imported oils. In drafting legislative 
recommendations on the subject, the 
Council’s position is to support phrase- 
ology in bills which will secure maxi- 
mum support. We would depend upon 
you and the other interested segments 
of this industry to advise us in each 
state whether or not a domestic fats 
clause should be incorporated in_ bills 
submitted to the various state legisla- 
tures. The domestic trade barriers com 
mittee of the Council believes, and all 
the evidence we have substantiates this 
belief, that cottonseed oil is holding and 
can continue to hold its share of this 
market. This does not imply that im- 
ported oils cannot be used and used 
successfully. At the present time, they 
are being used to some extent, principal- 
ly as blends with domestic fats. From 
information available to us, however, it 
is apparent that the mellorine industry 
already is following much the same 
cycle in regard to basic fat ingredients 
that was followed in margarine. 

You will recall that the first margar- 
ines were made with animal fats. They 
were never very successful because the 
flavor and eating quality were poor 
Then cocoanut oil and other oils of this 
group were used almost universally for 
making margarine. This margarine was 
more palatable, had a cleaner flavor and 
better eating quality. However, the co- 
coanut oil margarine was too hard when 
taken out of the home refrigerator and 
melted to an oil shortly after being taken 
from the refrigerator. 

The same thing is proving true with 
frozen desserts. Manufacturers seek the 
very best competitive product they can 
put out on the market. For that reason, 
most that originally used cocoanut oil 
have turned to blends or the more sat- 
isfactory domestic oils. A comparison of 
quality characteristics of cocoanut and 
domestic oils indicate that the hydrogenat- 
ed domestic oils have definite advantages, 
Melt-down is an important one. The im- 
ported oils, including cocoanut oil, hy 
drogenated and unhydrogenated, vary 
in melting points from 76° F. to about 
90° F. In some instances, cottonseed or 
soybean oil is added to raise the melt 
ing point tc about 110° F, The import- 
ed oils are very hard at low tempera- 
tures, but very soft and melt to a com- 
plete liquid at temperatures much above 
76° F. In margarine and frozen desserts, 
the melt-down of these fats is much 
too fast. The unhydrogenated domestic 
oils, including cottonseed, soybean, pea- 
nut and corn, have such low melting 
points that they are not altogether suit- 
able for use in margarine or frozen des- 
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favoring domestic fats. 
very bland or neutral flavor which 
lows the milk flavor in the milk solids 
come through and gives a_ pleasing 
taste to the 
better eating quality. There is another 
reason too. Cocoanut oil, of course, has 


serts for the same reason—they melt 
down too fast. When the domestic oils 
are hydrogenated, howeve1 
point is controlled, giving them a melt- 
down very similar to when butter 
is used, 


There is another quality 


They have 


finished product and 
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a definite flavor all its own which some 
of us associate with soap. The taste is 
one that can be altered but not eliminat- 
ed. When cocanut oil is blended with 
one of the domestic oils, the blend seems 
to carry with it the same disadvantages 
of straight cocoanut oil—varying only 
in degree. 

The importance of this market, re- 
gardless of its eventual size (which will 
depend on its competitve position price- 
wise and the extent of promotion) is 
such as to warrant the active support of 
all of us. Statistical information as to 
the quanity of cottonseed oil going into 
mellorine at the present time is not 
available. For the most part, manufac- 
ture is limited to the states of Missouri, 
Texas, Illinois and Oklahoma. We must 
remember that the product has been on 
the market in commercial quantities ev- 
en in those states, for less than two 
years. Most of the information we have 
applies to Texas and Illinois, and if 
the same pattern is followed in other 
states, we can say with certainty that 
mellorine will not replace ice cream to 
any substantial degree. It has, in al- 
most every instance, under conditions 
where equally promoted with ice cream, 
been new business, This is good for us, 
for the dairyman and for the consumer. 
Allow me to comment briefly on this 
point, Ice cream, like butter, has priced 
itself out of certain markets and the 
very fact that mellorine sales almost al- 
ways mean new business for the man- 
ufacturer is substantial proof that peo- 
ple who are buying mellorine are most- 
ly in the lower income groups. The fact 
that milk solids make up the principal 
ingredient of mellorine gives the dairy 
industry an important new market out- 
let. The same is true with us. 

In Chicago where vegetable fat froz- 
en desserts were introduced less than 
a year ago, slightly more butterfat was 
used in ice cream after introduction of 
the new product than before. In other 
mid-west cities estimates indicate a de- 
crease in butterfat consumption for ice 
cream of less than one percent. We re- 
ceive the same kind of reports from 
Texas, 

In all 
consider the 
iced = milk 


calculations, we must 
of the growing 
industry, and the larger 
production of sherbets and ices. It is 
interesting to note that in 1948 when 
the ice cream gallonage was about the 
same as last year (600 million gallons) 
the production of these other products 
was 37 million gallons. In 1952, pro- 
duction amounted to 91 million gallons. 
This may or may not indicate that ice 
cream production is leveling off. It does 
point up, however, a substantial market 
for lower cost frozen confections. Mel- 
lorine, selling now at 35 to 40 cents per 
gallon (wholesale) less than ice cream, 
will be a factor in that competition. 
How much, it is difficult, as yet, to say. 

C. G. Henry, chairman of the Council’s 
domestic trade barriers committee, says 
that the importance of the market can 
be translated in terms of 100 million 
to 200 million pounds if existing state 
laws are changed to allow its manu- 
facture and sale, and if promotion cam- 
paigns are conducted in behalf of_ it. 
We are hopeful that next year the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics will 
have available data, When that time 
comes, it will be possible more nearly to 
analyze the market potential, In the 
meantime I suggest that each of you, 


these 
influence 


when in one of the states where mellorine 
is available, 


try out the product. You 
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will sing its praises and by so doing, 
you will be helping to bring it to the 
attention of the general public. 

In conclusion, I have one thought to 
leave with you. 

This group does not need to be re- 
minded of margarine’s present day im- 
portance as a market for cottonseed oil. 
Despite the many current problems that 
plague us, the situation would be infi- 
nitely worse if this important end-use 
market hadn’t been opened to its pres- 
ent potential. As recently as the 1935-39 
period (which preceded the industry’s 


all-out’ repeal campaign) margarine 
accounted for only eight percent of 
the total, or an average consumption 


of slightly less than 125 million pounds 
annually. Last year it accounted for 28 
percent, or 345 million pounds, the sec- 
ond largest commodity market for cot- 
tonseed oil. 

We believe that mellorine like mar- 
garine will be a great contributing fac- 
tor to the propesrity of the industry. 
We are convinced that mellorine like 
margarine is here to stay and that it 
will become an increasingly important 
market for cottonseed oil. While we face 
tremendous odds, bigger ones have been 
faced before and successfully overcome. 
With your industry strong and united, 
and with this important segment an in- 
tegral part, you can be sure that the 
Council with all the influence which un- 
ity and strength command, will continue 
the fight for markets. This influence, 
already felt far beyond the bounds of 
the Cotton Belt, will continue to grow 
as long as there is unity in fact and 
purpose. 

Our responsibility is great, but our 
objective is clear. We have every confi- 
dence that our cause will prevail. There- 
in lies the future of the industry. There- 
in lies the future of mellorine as a 
cottonseed oil market. 


Canada’s Soybean Imports 

Canadian importation of soybeans and 
soybean oil is expected to continue large 
in 1953, according to USDA. In 1952 
a total of 133,308 short tons oil equiva- 
lent were imported. 





Georgia Experts Discuss 
Soil Conditioners 


“Chemical soil conditioners affect the 
physical condition of the soil. They are 
not fertilizers, and the usual amount of 
plant nutrients must be supplied in ad- 
dition to the conditioner,” according to 
F, E. Johnstone, Jr., and H. D. Morris. 
Johnstone is chairman, division of hor- 
ticulture, University of Georgia, Athens, 
and he was formerly agronomist with 
the National Cottonseed Products As 
sociation Educational Service. Morris 
is an agronomist at the Experiment 
Station, Athens. 

The Georgia experts point out that 
chemical soil conditioners should be used 
with caution on sandy and sandy-loam 
soils or on sandy-clay mixtures contain- 
ing a high percentage of sand. Their 
experiments indicate that heavy red 
Cecil clay soil of the Piedmont region 
will derive the greatest benefit from 
the use of chemical soil conditioners. 

In applying soil conditioners, two 
things are essential for success. First, 
the soil must be relatively dry, with 
less moisture than would be desirable 
for preparing a seedbed. Second, the 
chemical must be thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. 


Japanese Soy Beans May Be 
Allowed To Enter U.S. 


The foreign assets control division of 
the U.S. Treasury Department has an- 
nounced that it has concluded an agree- 
ment with Japan under which soy bean 
shipments help up by Pacifie Coast cus- 
toms officials since last fall may be al- 
lowed entry into the U.S. The Japanese 
government must certify that the bean 
are of Japanese origin. 

The U. S. policy is to keep out of the 
U.S. goods of Chinese Communist origin, 
and under the agreement Japan will be 
able to expert to the U.S. such Chinese- 
type merchandise as soy sauce and can- 
ned bamboo shoots, if the Japanese gov- 
ernment certifies that they are of Japan- 
ese origin. 


Final Report on Ginnings, Crop of 1952 


Cotton ginnings for the crop of 1952 totalled 14,950,999 running bales, 
Direc ttor, 


on cotton ginnings issued by Robert W. 
cotton ginnings were compiled from the 
in 799 counties in 18 states. The final 
greater than the 
to 15,135,950 bales of 500 pounds each. 

The Bureau of the Census will issue 
1962. 
the crops of 1952 and 
throughout the season, by 


soon the 


states and by 


not included. 


Running bales 


State 








1952 1951 

United States 14,950,999 15,07 
Alabama 897,125 

Arizona 932,137 799,178 
Arkansas 1,343,606 1,244,953 
California 1,822,123 1,764,325 
Florida 16,792 18,236 
Georgia 732,100 921,716 
Illinois 980 
Kentucky 4,656 
Louisiana 749,226 
Mississippi 1,859,36 1,588,874 
Missouri 321,681 
New Mexico 265,205 
North Carolina 560,126 
Oklahoma 457,186 
South Carolina ; 871,644 
Tennessee 21, 525,383 
Texas 3,742,789 4,053,196 
Virginia ; 20,230 12,061 
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Burgess, 

individual 
figures of 
preliminary figures issued March 


14,950,999 
20. The ginnings for the 1952 


annual bulletin on Cotton 
This bulletin will show the ginnings for the crops of 1952, 
1951 by states and counties. 
counties, 

Final figures of cotton ginned by states for the last three 
statement. Quantities are given in both running bales, 





according to a final report 
Bureau of the Census. The statistics on 
collected from 7,363 active gins located 
running bales, are 1,892 running bales 
crop are equivalent 


returns 


Production for the crop of 
1951, and 1950, and production for 


It will show also the ginnings to specified dates 


for the crop of 1952. 


following tabular 
Linters are 


shown in the 
500-pound bales 


crops are 
and in equivalent 


Equivalent 500-pound bales 
(Gross weight) 
1950 1952 1951 1950 
9,907,918 15,135,950 15,143,970 


10,011, 92 


2478 





924,220 







57a,800 
168,746 
0% 


we 
946, 363 





i, 1,369 911 278 
5 1,822,372 76,958 
x, ‘O87 16,824 7,801 
489,966 726,607 q 
1,300 R48 
4,380 4,919 4,340 
421,763 759,979 
1,305,103 1,904,018 1, 





264,599 


174.798 





176,449 
191,993 183,304 
| 238,861 
412,920 656,100 103,861 
404,411 635,415 408,370 
2,880,601 3.82%, 466 2,959,839 
3,862 20,480 3,757 
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Precision in Fertilizer Use 
Opens New Cotton Frontier 


@ There are new frontiers in fiber 
and food production, a fact probably more 
readily recognized by scientists than the 
rest of us. That is because they realize 
how vast is the unknown compared with 
the known in research work. How fer- 
tilizer should be used, where, and in what 
amounts to get maximum cotton yield is 


a fruitful field for research that has 
been barely tapped. A recent series of 
tests in California suggest many lines 


for future effort. The results, now com- 
ing to light, point to these general con- 
clusions, among others: 

(1) Understanding the soil in which 
a cotton crop is grown, and its specific 
needs, is an absolute necessity if fer- 
tilizer is to be used most profitably. Us- 
ed improperly, fertilizer can be wholly 
wasted and actually reduce yields. 

(2) Used properly, fertilizer 
bring double yields and maybe more. 

In the California tests, nitrogen used 
in combination with phosphate increased 
vields 100 percent compared with fields 


can 


where fertilizer was not used. It was 
also found that phosphorus, when used 
alone, could be entirely wasted and 


might cut yield. The experiment was 
carried out in Southern California 
by D. S. Mikkelsen, University of Cali- 
fornia’s Agricultural College at Davis; 
and E. G. Smith, employee of USDA’s 
Bureau of Plant Industry. The California 
State Extension Service cooperated. 


NOW THAT summer is 
us, medical men are reminding us 
to drink plenty of cool water, Re- 
cent du Pont research indicates 
that it may be a good idea to quafsf 
the stuff when we are not 
thirsty. 


“por 


even 


USDA’s Word on Synthetics 


@ The girls at USDA who specialize 
research on home economics report that 
they are receiving a lot of letters these 
days asking about the comparative mer- 
its of real and artificial fibers for men’s 
suits. Here is a summary of the replies 
they are giving: 

(1) Orlon-and-cotton suits 
crease better than all-cotton, but feel 
warmer because orlon is less absorbent 
than the natural fiber. Orlon is stronger 
than cotton. 

(2) Suits that are lined should be 
dry-cleaned. Thus, unlined and washa- 
ble wrinkle-resistant cotton suits or or- 
lon-and-cotton suits are “‘worth consid- 
eration for hot-weather wear.” 

(3) Dacron and dacron-and-wool suits 
are more expensive than cotton or cot- 
ton-and-orlon. Dacron-and-wool suits are 
more comfortable than all-dacron suits, 
because the latter lacks wool’s absorbent 
qualities. Stitching leaves permanent 
marks on all-dacron fabric, and it is 


hold the 
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difficult to press at home because it can 
be permanently harmed by too much 
heat or pressure. 
* a a 
CHRONIC SUFFERERS from 
asthma have reportedly gained re- 
lief in 73 percent of cases by use of 
a new drug called Phenarsenide. 


* & * 


Look Away to Dixieland 


@ There is, all hands agree, perhaps 
vreater opportunity in Southern agri- 
culture than anywhere else in the coun. 
try. Two of the greatest, in the view 
of Dr. Robert Salter, Chief of USDA’s 
Soil Conservation Service, are these: 
(1) improving the capacity of the land 
to produce, and (2) putting idle land into 
production. 

Improved rotations and use of more 
grasses and legumes, Salter thinks, 
“offer our best opportunity for building 
a high level of soil productivity.” 
Throughout the South there are about 
17 million acres of idle cropland. Of 
this, Salter says: 

“Most is capable of agricultural pro- 
duction if cleared and developed. The 
average cost of clearing, developing, fer- 
tilizing, and seeding to pasture mixtures 
would be about $75 per acre. Fertilizer 
maintenance and weed control would 
cost about $20 per acre annually. Im 
proved pastures on this land could be 
expected to produce about 300 pounds 
of beef per acre annually.” 


+ 


MEDICOS NOW think lack of 
vitamin C—found in quantity in 
citrus fruits—may be one of the 
causes of hardening of the ar- 
teries, as well as of scurvy. 


x * 


Vechanization Problems 


@ One thing about progress that is 
not altogether good: it brings new diffi- 
culties, Pest-control chemicals, for in- 
stance, can raise hob with the modern 
equipment and machines used to supply 
them. However, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment is dealing with the matter at a 
laboratory in Toledo, Ohio. 

It is now known that some of the most 
widely used new insect killers cause 
pitting of metals, soften rubber, and 
even attack galvanized steel. “Fortu- 
nately,” says Dr. A. H. Moseman, Chief 
of USDA’s Bureau of Plant Industry, 
“we are finding some materials that are 
resistant to damage. These include cer- 
tain special coatings and stainless steel. 
We are also obtaining data on the spe- 
cifie corrosive effects of chemicals.” 

Moseman warns that cotton growers 
and other farmers, too, “must be aware 
of the limitations of equipment in hand- 
ling certain chemical compounds.” 


REMEDY for hiccups 


York medico 
His pre- 


NEW 
suggested by a New 
promises to be popular. 
scription: a long kiss. 
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Pastures Respond to Fertilizer 


@ Results from first trials in pas- 
ture establishment in Southeast states 
show that precision planting and fertil- 
izing both (1) produce better stands and 
(2) require far less seed. 


Researchers call results “striking” 
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I fertilizer, 
with seed germination at extraordinarily 


where soils respond well to 
high percentages. Where fertilizer was 
placed in rows, losses were much fewer 
and seedlings stronger than if fertilizer 
was broadcast. Row placement was also 
much worse for weeds. 


* * o 
A NEW virus obtained from 
mice may speed diagnosis of the 


dread polio—and mark the 
to a more lasting vaccine 
ing to the 
Public 


way 
accord- 
federal government's 


Health 
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U.S. Male Is Prime Target 
For Diseases of the Heart 


@ Medical men meeting recently in 
the nation’s capital were told by a heart 
specialist that the typical, aggressive 
U.S. male is a good target for diseases 
of the heart. The fellow the speaker has 
in mind, he said, can be identified by 
such things as these: he probably drives 
a bigger car than he can afford, likes 
rich food and cigars, has a tendency to 


overweight, and may be holding down 
two jobs. 
USE OF vitamins by the U.S. 


public to improve diets, help with 
hangovers, ete., has practically 
doubled in the past decade. 


Feeding Losses Are Heavy; 
Corn Supports Blamed 


For the first time since the late '20’s, 
country banks and stockmen are report. 
ing heavy losses and bankruptcies from 
cattle feeding. The reports stem from 
the drop of between $8 and $13 a hun- 
dredweight in the price of fat steers 
during the last year. 

Strother Jones, director, Internation- 
al Livestock Exposition, says, “It still 
costs 40 cents a pound to put beef on a 
thin steer. The government is keeping 
up corn prices at an artificial level 
through the corn loan.” 

According to government reports 
Texas Panhandle yearlings are being 
bought now for October delivery at $20 
a hundredweight, which is $10 to $14 
under the price a year earlier. 

Herman M. Conway, Chicago, research 
director for the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association, believes that there 
will be a partial recovery this summer 
of price losses suffered by cattle feed- 
ers. The heavy runs of fat steers that 
caused prices to collapse are over, he 
states. 


Memphis Cotton Exhibits 
Attract Wide Interest 


Special cotton exhibits in the Memphis 
Museum attracted wide-spread public in- 
terest, according to Clyde L. Patton, ex- 
hibit chairman. The display was open 
from May 10 to May 16 and was a fea- 
tured part of + Reema: Fi ’ Cotton Carnival. 
It depicted all phases of the cotton in- 
dustry from production and harvesting 
to finely finished fabrics. 

The exhibit had a number of “live” 
features, including a cotton classing ex- 
pert and a spinning frame. Also included 
in the show were household cotton dis- 
plays prepared by four Memphis deco- 
rators. 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT BARGAINS — While They Last 


3-80) all-stee] Continental gin, complete with Mitchell FEC feeders, 6-cylin- 
der horizontal Murray cleaners, Mitchell conveyor distributor, % million 
Mitchell burner, condenser and steel-bound press, drives and fans, 100 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse engine $7,500.00 
4-40 Murray gins complete with repaired and ready for 
service, $1,100.00 ea @ 24 shelf Murray type tower driers (rebuilt), $1,125.00 @ 12 shelf 
Murray type tower driers (rebuilt), $600.00 @ D17,006 Caterpillar engine, $2,750.00 @ D13,000 
Caterpillar engine, $2,200.00 @ Minneapolis-Moline, Model NEU, $2,500.00 @ 3 cylinder 
Mitchell precleaner, $500.00 @ 50” Continental up-draft condenser, $350.00 @ 60” steel 
up-draft Hardwicke-Etter condenser, $450.00 @ Lummus steel-bound press with tramper, 
$2,200.00 @ 5 all-steel 9 cyclones with supports, $400.00 ea. @ 50” green boll and mag- 
netic separator, government type, $610.00, 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. 


. O. Box 451 PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS 


mote suction device, completely 
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You can depend upon the accuracy of Roots-Connersville 
Rotary Positive Displacement Meters, regardless of pressure 
or wide load variations or other variables. You can closely 
match your needs in capacity, with ample ability to absorb 
And—R-C 


little floor space. Their long-time reliability comes from designs 


overloads. Meters are compact, thus requiring 








based on almost a century of specialized experience in handling 


gas and air, For details, ask for Meter Bulletin M-152. ex or2 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWE 


A DIVISION OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
536 Carolina Ave. + Connersville, Indiana 

















COTTON-GINEERING 





From the time builders of cotton ginning machinery 

first employed anti-friction bearings, 

have been depending on isu" Self- 

Aligning Ball Bearings for top-notch 

performance with a minimum of maintenance. 

Pioneered by & , these self-aligning ball bear- 
ings compensate for shaft misalignment 

shaft deflection . . . distortion of the foundation 

_ and keep friction to the minimum 

even at high speeds. Whenever your 

problem is anti-friction bearings, depend on Soo. 

If it’s original equipment, Engineers 

will help you. If it’s replacement, the Dis- 

tributor organization is available everywhere. 

SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 

—manufacturers of S*%F and 

HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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IN EVERY INDUSTRY, 


SKF Puts The Right Bearing In The Right Place 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Take Lead 
(Continued from page 12) 
pacity for cleaner operation and install 
sufficient machines to operate at about 
this capacity. If, under these conditions, 
a certain piece of equipment is 70 per- 
cent efficient and if seed passed 
through two such units in a series, the 
first will remove 70 percent and the 
second will remove ved — of the 
remaining 30 percent, 21 percent, so 
the combined cleaning is now 91 percent 
efficient. Therefore it is advisable to 
operate shakers in series with the main 
cleaners and further to supplement them 
by such devices as perforated bottom 
conveyors and beaters in seed discharge 
of the No. 199 cleaners and in first-cut 
linters. In other words, avail yourselves 
of every opportunity to remove some 
dirt from cottonseed as no known method 

can yield perfect results.” 

L. U. Cole, Industrial Machinery Com- 
pany, Fort Worth—‘*My experience in 
cleaning lint has brought me to the con- 
clusion that it takes the combination of 
beating and pneumatic separation to do 


Crushers Must 


Is 


the job. The cleaning job, in my opinion, 
will be much easier if we will clothe 
the beater with large enough perfora- 


tions (probably *%& inch round hole) to 
allow all trash and sticks to go through 
and 75 to 80 percent of the lint to pass 
over this screen and out of the beater 
reasonably clean. From the beater, 
pass it + a pneumatic cleaner on its 
way to the bale press. The refuse from 
the top pass of the beater goes through 
enough pepper and shale beater to do 
most of the cleaning, then passes through 
the pneumatic cleaner to the bale press 
to be blended with lint from top section 
of beater. 

“The pneumatic cleaner 
foreign materials that it 
to beat out, such as limb 
pieces of splintered stalk, or 
and the white pulp or shale. 

“Pneumatic cleaners do their best job 


will remove 
is impossible 
bark, fine 
limb stick 


with as low vacuum as you can have, 
That is, it is not advisable to attempt 
to suck the lint long distances to the 


cleaner, causing a high vacuum through 
your cleaner. Best results are obtained 
where lint is dropped into cleaner from 
collector. If lint is to be picked up from 
beater to cleaner, pipe size and velocity 
are important. The trash and shale are 
removed from pneumatic cleaner by a 
small conveyor discharging through a 
plug, to seal off air. 

“We are now building new 
for research work on both 
lint cleaning. Some of these 
will be ready for testing in 
near future.” 

M. C. Verdery, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, gave the conference a re- 
port dealing primarily with pneumatic 
lint cleaners and similar devices for 
treating lint before and after lint beat- 
ers. Most of these tests were made at 
the Western Cottonoil Co. at Lubbock, 
Texas. 

“It is concluded from this experience 
at Lubbock,” he said, “where more 
pneumatic lint cleaning equipment was 
installed than would be practical at 
most mills, that pneumatic cleaning 
is not the final answer to making the 
best quality lint, although it is helpful; 
and in order to accomplish the desired 
results we must make drastic improve- 
ments in seed cleaning.” 

e Committee Report At the 1953 pro- 
cessing clinic, the subcommittee on seed 
cleaning gave a report on activities car- 


machines 
seed and 
machines 
the very 
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ried on since the first clinie was held 
in 1952 and presented the following sum- 
mary and recommendatlions: 

A—This committee stresses the need 
for some better means of determining 
percentage of recovery by seed cleaning 
equipment or some more effective way 
of comparing the relative efficiency of 
equipment. 

B—This committee would not care to 
make a firm recommendation as to the 
necessity of reels in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, but based on experiments and ex- 
perience in dry seed areas, it would ap- 
pear that equally good or better results 
can be obtained by using pneumatic 
cleaners of ample capacity. Where it is 
necessary or desirable to use reels, con- 
sideration should be given to minimizing 
or eliminating the sand reel and using 
the entire reel as a boll reel so as to use 
smaller perforation. This conclusion is 
based on the fact that ample pneumatic 
cleaner capacity will remove better than 
90 percent of the fine trash and greate: 
screening area is required for removing 
sticks and large trash. 

C—One of the most conclusive and en- 
couraging experiments was in connection 
with the double decking of the Baue1 
pneumatic cleaners. By doubling the 
screening area of this machine the stick 
and large trash percentage removal is 
increased by at least 30 percent and in 
some cases better than 50 percent, It is 
believed that any mill may greatly im- 
prove cleaning efficiency by making this 
alteration. 

D—The application of the “Ro-Ball” 
principle on the lower deck of the pneu- 
matic cleaner is very helpful in prevent 
ing the screen from clogging and thereby 
increases the cleaning efficiency in re- 
moving fine trash. 

E—It is recommended that considera 
tion be given to the use of basket clean- 
ers both after the Bauer cleaner and af 
ter first-cut linters and that furthe) 
study be given auxiliary devices of this 
kind. 

F—Manufacturers of grain cleaning 
machinery have not shown any great in 
terest in this probiem of cleaning cot 
tonseed, and it is recommended that we 
continue to ,.. attempt to interest them 
in the problem. 

G—It is believed that Gastrock’s (KE. A. 
Gastrock of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory) idea for breaking 
down the seed cleaning operation into 
three or more phases, rather than at- 
tempting to do a complete separation in 
one or more stages as we now do, is one 
of the most constructive ideas advanced. 
Segregating certain fractions of the seed 
that might well be cleaned and then re 


treating the balance of the load, and 
passing a small fraction of the seed 


along with the trash for re-treatment, 
and various combinations of the above, 
appear to have considerable merit. Plans 
are now underway for making experi- 
ments with this theory in West Texas, 
and it is urged and recommended that 
others make similar tests and, if possi 
ble, experiments be made by Gastrock in 
this laboratory. 


e The Answers Can Be Found With 
the information that has been presented 
at the processing clinic and in this series 
of articles, along with the further work 
that many individual firms and institu- 
tions plan in the future, a long step ha 
been taken toward the ultimate solution 
of the problem. 

In the final analysis, however, that 
solution will depend in a iarge measure 
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upon the daily efforts of oil mill and 
cotton gin operators to produce cleaner 
lint and cleaner cottonseed. As W. C. 
Cantrell’s paper at the processing clinic 
said, in conclusion: 

“While we should ever be alert to the 
development and application of radically 
new methods, yet still 90 
percent perspiration and the people who 
patiently progress by modifying and im- 
proving the old methods are rewarded.” 
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Feed Bag Sewing Contests, 
Demonstrations Planned 


Cotton feed bag sewing demonstra- 
tions and contests are under way in 
many sections of the country, according 


to the Textil 
ciation and the 


Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
National Cotton Coun 





cil. Demonstrations are being used by 
Extension leaders in work with farm 
women, and feed and bag manufactur- 
ers are planning to use demonstrations 
as a part of their state and county fair 
exhibits. 


Contests have been set up in fow 
states, including Louisiane and Texas, 
and six other states, including Tennes- 


see, will have competitions this summer. 
First prize in each state will be a sew 
ing machine. 

The Council is distributing a 24-page 
booklet, “1953 Pattern Service for Sew 
ing with Cotton Bags,” and the Phoe- 
nix Sewing Machine Company, which is 
cooperating in the program, is preparing 
30 cotton bag wardrobes and five dis 
play books of clothing and household 
articles for use in the work. 
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Excellent Cempletely Modern Used or Rebuilt 


OP EE 


ANDERSON TWIN MOTOR 
Super Duo Expellers, 
14” Conditioners, 


With or without 36” Cookers. 


FRENCH 4-Section Presses, 


5-High, 72” Motor Driven Cookers. 


PITTOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Glen Riddle, Pa 





Ltlb 


e No Slip Joint to Bind 


e Roller of 2” 


P.O. Box 673 





The New Improved 
Universal Traveling Telescope 


The Traveling Telescope That Will Travel! 


Sizes 10 and 12 inch diameter. 


@ Rolls on Angle Iron Track 
e Made to Order for Your 

Pipe 

e Travels Full Length with Light Pressure of 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


Hearne, Texas 


Gin 
Sealed Ball Bearings 


Finger or Hand 


18 Gauge Elbows. 


Phone 504 
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“Thermo- Last” 


WON NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 


STANDARD WEIGHT 
KEPT STANDARD 


UMNER (COMPANY 


MILL AND OFFICES — COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Call our nearest representative — 
Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La, 
Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz G& Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


















THE Qinest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 






Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 


ltuns on track —un- 
loads long trucks o1 
trailers without mov- 
ing up. 





iasy to Operate 
Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 


ings Throughout a 


‘The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 




















ALL SIZES 


This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 
Tag used by every independent and co-operatve gin in the United States. 


ALL COLORS | FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAGS — Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 


Texas Tag & Specialty Company 
WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e May 25-28—Oil Mill Operators Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write: Dr. J. D. 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e June 1-2—-Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; ‘IT’. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Jldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 

e June 3-1-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. LK. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary -treasurer. 


e June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 8-9—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association - South Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
Bidg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 10-11-12—National Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents Association annual conven- 
tion, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. H. E. Wil- 
son, Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P. O. 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
7, Miss., secretary. 


e June 14-15-16 — New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Navajo Lodge, Ruidoso, N. M. Mrs. 
Flora L. Lawrence, Loving, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 25-26-27 — Fourteenth Annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Sponsored by Statewide Cotton 
Committee of Texas. Burris C. Jackson, 
Hillsboro, general chairman. 


e August 20-21—American Soybean As- 
sociation annual convention. Hotel Jef- 
ferson, St. Louis, Mo. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, lowa, secretary-treasurer. 


e October 28-30—Seventh Annual Belt- 
wide Mechanization Conference. Gadsden, 
Ala. For information write National Cot- 
ton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, 
Tenn. 


Howes Named Gin President 


lorrest Howes has been named _ pres- 
ident of the Sequoia Cooperative Gin, 
Visalia, Calif. He succeeds Henry Elam, 
Visalia. S. F. Lang, Exeter, was named 
vice-president at the group’s annual 
mecting, and David Pinkham, Exeter, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. Two 
new directors are Vern Dailey and Ver- 
non Sims, both of Visalia. 
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e Castor Beans in 


U.S. Economy 


CASTOR BEANS are making a place 
for themselves in the economies of both 
agriculture and industry in the U.S., 
according to W. E. Domingo, director of 
agronomy, the Baker Castor Oil Com- 
pany, San Diego, Calif. Speaking before 
the Eighteenth Annual Cnemurgic Con- 
ference held this year in St. Louis, Do- 
mingo summarized some of the results 
of castor bean research. 


© Paint—Ordinary castor oil is easily 
converted into a preferred paint oil, and 
the paint industry is now the largest 
user of castor oil products. 


e Plasticizing Agents—Chemicals made 
from castor oil contribute plasticity or 
pliability to such items as asphalt floor 
tile, plastics of the shower curtain and 
seat cover type, certain rubber formu- 
lations and composition soles for shoes. 


e Synthetic Fibers—One of the basic 
ingredients for such synthetic fibers as 
nylon is sebasic acid which comes inex- 
pensively from castor oil. 

e Textiles—Textile industries use large 
amounts of castor oil in the manufac- 
ture of fabrics. 








e Varieties—American breeders have 
now developed varieties which mature 
early enough to produce good yields in 
this country’s temperate climate, shat- 
ter resistant to the extent that only one 
harvest at season’s end is required and 
small enough to be harvested by ma- 
chine, 





e Adaptation—After several years of 
tests and semi-commercial plantings, it 
is possible to outline the crop’s adapta- 
tion preferences in this country. Gener- 
ally, the crop is best suited to the semi- 
arid southwestern one-fourth of the U.S., 
with irrigation being necessary from 
the Texas Panhandle west. 


e Harvesters—Two castor bean harvest- 
ers have been manufactured in consider- 
able numbers and are being used to 
harvest domestic acreage. About 200 
machines of a stripper design have been 
made for use on non-irrigated acreages 
in Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Ov- 
er 100 machines of a cutting type are 
now being used in irrigated areas in 
California, Arizona and the Texas High 
Plains. 


e Hullers—Since 1940, several hullers 
have been designed and tried. Over 100 
hullers of one design have been manu- 
factured and are now hulling essentially 
all of the domestic crop. 


e Handling Equipment—Since castor 
beans are both fragile and oily, special 
conveyors have been designed for hand- 
ling both beans in the hull and clean 


beans. 





e Grading Procedure—In the early 
years, there was no procedure for grad- 
ing castor beans which had been me- 
chanically hulled, but one has now been 


devised which is fair to both growe 
and buyer. 
e Advantages to Farmers— Domingo 


pointed out that farmers generally agree 
that the crop has the advantages of be- 
ing easy and cheap to grow, fitting well 
into rotations, being completely mechan- 
ized where providing good 


necessary, 
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cash returns when given normal good 
care and leaving the soi! in good con- 
dition. 


e Trend in the Future—Domingo be- 
lieves that castor bean production and 
consumption is on the increase. This be- 
lief is based on five related premises: 
(1) yields per acre will be increased as 
a result of both improved cultural meth- 
ods and superior varieties and hybrids; 
(2) production costs will be lowered as a 
result of improved harvesting and hull- 
ing machinery; (3) marketing costs 
will be decreased througt. simpler pro- 
cedures and larger volumes; (4) the 
cost of castor beans to the processor will 
decrease because of higher yields and 
lower production and marketing costs; 
(5) consumption of castor oil will in- 
crease, particularly where it is now pro- 


hibited because of cost. Dumingo believes 
that castor bean acreage will increase 
from one-eighth of a miilion acres to 
about one-third to one-haif million acres. 


Dolomitic Lime Ups Yield 

An average increase of 236 pounds of 
seed cotton was produced by the appli- 
cation of 220 pounds of Dolomitie lime 
per acre in an experiment performed 
by J. G. Marshall, associate agronomist, 
Louisiana Experiment Station, Baton 
Rouge. 

The application was made in water 
furrows together with 600 pounds of 
8-8-8. This lime is recommended for 
soils low in phosphorus and potash and 
when soils show acid reactions, says I. 
W. Carson, associate agronomist in cot- 
ton. 





3116 Commerce St. 





COTTON GIN SUPPLIES 


Order yours early ... put them 


on the shelf ... and you’re ready 
when the first bale rolls in! 


Paper and Metal Tags : Gin Tickets 
Marking Ink - Cotton Knives 
Letterheads - Envelopes - Checks 
Farmers Calculator and 
Record Books - Ledgers ° Printed 
Office Forms of All Kinds 


Send Us Your Order Today! 


GIN SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


P.O. Box 444 Dallas 1, Texas 
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* Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 


* Chicago, II. 
YOU * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling ©Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
a 


° COTTONSEED 
*SOY BEANS 
° PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 














if it’s for a 


COTTON GIN 
OIL MILL 


. . « We Have It at 
Well Machinery and Supply Company 





e Howe Scales and 
Warehouse Trucks 


e Conveying and Trans- 
mission Equipment 
Packing and Crimps 


e SKF Ball Bearings- 
Shafts-Pulleys 
e Pumps and Motors 


e Fire Hose and Fire 
Fighting Equipment 


Hand and Electric Hoists ¢ Waste and Wiping Rags 


WELL MACHINERY 


& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST, FORT WORTH 
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Presenting 


E. H. Lawton 
———Hartsville, §. C.—— 








Kk. H. LAWTON, Hartsville, S. C., was 
born in Hartsville on April 15, 1893. His 
parents were Joseph J. and Margaret 
Coker Lawton. He received the A.B. de- 
gree from the University of South Caro- 
lina in 1913 and a B.S. from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1921. 
Lawton married Louise Amis in 1924, 
and they have two children, Edgar H., 
Jr., and Joseph J., II. 

Lawton is president and treasurer of 
Hartsville Oil Mill, Hartsville; Palmetto 
Oil Company, Bishopville; Greenville Cot- 
ton Oil Mill, Inc., Greenville; Enterprise 
Oil Mill, Anderson; and Arcade Hotel 
Company, Hartsville. He is vice-president 
of J. L. Coker & Company, Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Company and Estate Land & 
Securities Company, Hartsville. Lawton 
is also a director of Hartsville Oil Mill; 
Palmetto Oil Company; Greenville Cot- 
ton Oil Mill; Hartsville Cotton Mill, 
Hartsville; Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany; Sunoco Products Company, Harts- 
ville; Enterprise Oil Mill; The Bank of 
Hartsville, Hartsville; Trust Company of 
South Carolina, Hartsville; J. L. Coker & 
Company; Arcade Hotel Company; and 
Estate Land & Securities Co. 

Lawton is an associate of the New 
York Produce Exchange and chairman of 
the Coker College Foundation and Harts- 
ville Board of Commissioners of Public 
Works. He is a member of the Lawton 
Park Commission Board and a trustee of 
Byerly Hospital and Coker College for 
Women. He belongs to the American Le- 
gion and the Prestwood and Hartsville 
Golf Clubs. Lawton is a member of the 
Baptist Church and a Rotarian. 


Poor Peanut Crop in India 


In 1952-53 larger acreages were 
planted to all major oilseed crops in 
India except castor beans, and the out- 
look ig for increased production of all 
oilseeds and their oil except peanuts, 
says USDA. 

However, with an expected decline of 
169,000 short tons in the production of 
peanuts, the principal vegetable oil crop, 
over-all production is expected to be 
down 44,000 tons from 1951-52. 
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@ Salesmanship To Be 


Needed in Europe 


COTTON industries all over the world 
are about to enter into a new and im- 
portant period of development, accord- 
ing to Ed Lipscomb, Memphis, directo: 
of sales promotion and public relations, 
National Cotton Council. The period will 
be one in which the job of selling cot- 
ton products to individual consumers 
will be recognized and vigorously acted 
upon. 

Lipscomb draws this conclusion after a 
series of discussions with West European 
textile leaders. Speaking in London be- 
fore the Dollar Export Council, Lips- 
comb said that seven West European 
nations have established a permanent 
agency through which to assure fre- 
quent exchanges of information and 
discussion of plans among those who 
will be directly responsible for develop- 
ment of sales programs directed to 
their own domestic areas and export 
markets. 

“In every case those national pro- 
grams are in their infancy,” the Coun- 
cil representative continued. “Yet I think 
it safe to anticipate that within the 
next three to five years we will see the 
development of textile sales activity more 
intensive than any of us could have vis- 
ualized even a year ago.” 

In explaining the National Cotton 
Council to the Britishers, Lipscomb 
pointed out that the organization’s pro- 
gram was built upon the idea that to 
build markets for cotton, it is necessary 
that cotton meet its competition on three 
fronts: (1) the quality of the products 
it offered for sale, (2) the price at 
which it offered them and (3) the sales 
pressure it put behind them. 

The Council representative added that, 
“it is a matter of general agreement 
among those most familiar with the 
U.S. cotton industry that the formation 
and development of a strong organiza- 
tion devoted wholly to the consumption 
of cotton products has been the center 
and mainspring of a tremendous up- 
surge of interest and activity in cotton 
promotion and cotton research all along 
the line from the breeder of cottonseed 
to the sales person at the retail coun- 
ter. 

“Certainly the total of that interest 
and activity has been by far the great- 
est contributor to the increased pres- 
tige and consumer preference which cot- 
ton products today enjoy in the U.S.,” 
Lipscomb concluded. 


e Cotton Crop Value 
$3,047,261,000 


USDA now estimates that total value of 
cotton and cottonseed from the 1952 
crop is $3,047,261,000. This compares 
with $3,303,627,000 value of lint and 
seed from the 1951 crop. 

Cotton value for 1952 is estimated 
at $2,617,346,000, with a season average 
price of 34.6 cents per pound of lint. 
This compares with $2,867,736,000 value 
and an average price of 37.88 cents per 
pound for cotton from the 1951 crop. 

Cottonseed value is placed at $429,- 
915,000 in 1952, at an average price 
per ton of $69.60. Comparative figures 
for 1951 were $435,891,000 and $69.30 
per ton. Production was 6,176,000 tons 
of seed from the 1952 crop compared 
with 6,286,000 for 1951. 











dINGKLEY 


72” COF Drier-Cleaner-Boll Opener machines 
pop open the tightest boll without shaling the 
bur and tight locks are fluffed up without ma- 
chining the cotton. Order one. 





72” COF 


Write: 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


1008 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 








2 National Favorites! 


; < ~_> . 
Wesson Oil Ati =., Snowdrift 
Preferred for America's Salads. 
. . . More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 





Pure vegetable shortening . . . 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . mokes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 











LUBBOCK ELECTRIC (CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
DAYTON'S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


MOTOR R © cee 


BUILDING 










Spare motors for gins and oil mills. New 
and used motors 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 
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BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Chemical Analysis of Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products e Insecticides 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 
Cairo, Ill., Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 








STATIHER MOISTURE RESTORATION EQUIPMENT 
STATIFIER WETTING AGENTS 


Kemgas Process Company 


2414 Fifteenth Street 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Plant: 600 N. College Phone 2-2894 














Our EXPANDED FACILITIES 


now permit us to fabricate Heavy Structural 


Shapes and Plates, in addition to our usual line 
of Blow Piping, Fans, Cyclones, Lint Flue and 


Dust Control Systems. 


NATIONAL BLOW PIPE & MFG. CO., LID. 


New Orleans 


REDDING SIMS, President 
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Presenting 


R. C. Atkins 


Benton, La. 


R. C. ATKINS, Benton, La., was born in 
Ida, Caddo Parish, La., March 5, 1908. 
He is a stockholder and manager of the 
Vanceville Gin Company, Benton. Atkins 
owns and operates 1,880 acres of land in 
the Red River Valley. In the past few 
years he has shifted emphasis on his 
farm from cotton to cattle. 

Atkins has served as a board member 
of the Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Gin- 
ners Association, a director of the Loui- 
siana Farm Bureau and district supervi- 
sor of the Dorcheat Soil Conservation 
program. 


Mexico’s Fats, Oils Supply 
Expected To Be High 


Mexico’s fats and oils outlook fo) 
1953 is for a volume of supplies in the 
neighborheod of 286,000 short tons, 
slightly under the 1952 level but higher 
than in any previous year, reports 
USDA. Supplies from domestic sources 
are expected to meet about 90 percent 
of the 1953 requirements as compared 
with 84 percent last year. 

Although there were unusually large 
imports of cottonseed oil in the latter 
part of 1951 and in 1952, lard and 
tallow from the U.S. have comprised 
the bulk of Mexico’s fats and oils im- 
ports in recent years. 

The proportion of vegetable oils in 
the 1953 total supply is expected to be 
approximately the same as last year, or 
67 percent. Cottonseed is still expected 
to be the chief source of vegetable oil, 
although the total quantity available 
is likely to be smaller as a result of a 
slightly lower 1952-53 domestic produc- 
tion and restrictions on imports. 

The trade outlook for 1953 is for im- 
ports to be limited to cottonseed for 
planting, amounting to about 5,500 tons, 
and to the customary importation of olive 
oil from Spain. Substantial imports of 
tallow are likely in the second half of 
the year, and imports of lard are ex- 
pected to be around 11,000 tons. 

Prices of most oilseeds and oils have 
declined steadily during 1952 and the 
first two months of 1953. 
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LINT CLEANER 


Efficient 

Improves Sample 

Fits Any Make Gin 

No Damage to Fiber 

Simple in Operation 

Ample Capacity for 90-Saw Gin 


Profitable to Ginner & Producer 


Write for special bulletin 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 




















ore rn a ely ins 


These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actual field tests in various locations have 
shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 

os ae nee 124, to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 
rhe one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 
wanted by owners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS s ATLANTA “ MEMPHIS * FRESNO 























